THE SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED HOUSE 


Arts x Decoration 


Architecture, Decoration, Antiques, Gardens, Travel, Theatre, Books 


“The Wave” From a Painting by Stina Lencke 


ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
July, 1951 PUBLISHER—ELTINGE F. WARNER PRICE: 50 CENTS 


New York—Paris—London 
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BROADLOOM 


CARPET 
TEN@ 2s = CLOSE OS eS 


is recommended and used by leading 
decorators for its lustrous deep pile, its 
unusual wear due to closeness of weave, 


and its luxurious appearance 


and_because 


within this range of 27 col- 

ors can be found perfect har- 

mony for any decorative scheme. 
Made by 


THE MAGEE CARPET Co. 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 
New York Offices—295 Fifth Ave. 


Quick Cut Order Service 


in 27 & 36 inches, 9, 12 & 15 foot widths, 
also 18 foot in colors starred (*) 


by the Following Distributors: 


FAY CARPET CO., Inc. AMERICAN RUG & CARPET CO. 
114 East 47th Street 910 Michigan Blvd. So. | 
New York City Chicago, Illinois | 


JOS. M. O’CALLAGHAN CO. 
99 Portland Street 
Boston, Mass. 


GRETHER & GRETHER, Inc. 
728 S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROSENFELD COMPANY 
221 Ivy Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Your decorator or furniture dealer can supply you 


Don’t accept substitutes 
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2191 


JULY, 1931 Pie 


New York 


_ = 3 
Furnished by Myers Minott & Co., 


Bee a 


DEEPDALE GOLF CLUB Great Neck, Long Island 


For Relaxation Everywhere 


For lazy summer afternoons on the terrace, for well-earned rest 
after a golf or tennis match, for grateful relaxation after the 
swim, for sparkling hours on yacht deck, Mastercraft Reed and 


RAINBOW CANE 
sponsored by MASTERCRAFT 


An innovaton in Reed Furniture is the use of Rainbow Cane, 
sponsored by Mastercraft. Its durability permits exposure to the 
elements and its resiliency eliminates the use of cushions. Rainbow 
Cane may be bad in the following colors: Natural, Black and 
Natural, Green, Red and Natural, Green and Natural and Red and 
Natural with French enameled windings to match. See this newest 
design of Mastercraft at our showroom. 


Below is illustrated Armchair B-702-C in Rainbow Cane 


K-448-W Wheel Chaise 
You can follow sun or shade, according to your 
fancy, with this colorful, comfortable wheel chaise. 
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Rattan Furniture offers delightful comfort combined with smart, color- 


has 
ite 


ful beauty. Mastercraft furniture is custom-built of the finest materials 


cae 
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obtainable and is constructed for scientific comfort and durability. See 


Set 
* 


44 
ok 


Mastercraft’s colorful new collection in our showroom; purchases may 


be made thru your decorator or dealer. 


MASTERCRAFT 


REED CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 


CALEDONIA 5-0137-0138 ASHLAND 4-8216 


ARTS & DECORATION 
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Offering priceless beauty...but always at 


a figure which is justified by comparison 
Te agen = ; vo 


“De assume that because 


the VWVm. H. Jackson Company deals in works of 
art, and numbers many exceedingly wealthy people 
among its patrons, that Jackson Products are sold at 
“fancy” prices. ~ On the contrary, Jackson’s exten- 
sive dealings in these circles are, in reality, a reliable 
index of reasonable prices—for people of large means 
are notably insistent on full value and frequently 
make their purchases through architects and dec- 
orators who have the whole market at their finger 
tips. ~ VVhether you seek choice furniture and orna- 
ments for your garden, or beautiful bronze and 
marble furnishings for your home, you will find that 
every piece imported or manufactured by the 
Wm. H. Jackson Company is available at a figure 


based cn true values. ~ Strict adherence to this policy 


for more than’one hundred years is largely responsi- 
ble for the development, growth and success of this 
organization. ~ Jackson Products are many and 
varied. Besides fine examples of Marble and Stone 
Garden Furniture from Old-VVorld sources, they 
include: imported antique Mantels and authentic 
reproductions in Marble, VVood and Cretan Stone; 
If you have the beauty of your garden at heart, these lovely Old-World Fountains, Well- Andirons and Fireplace Accessories of every descrip- 


Heads, Columns, Sun-Dials and other stone and marble pieces, imported by the 
Wm.H. Jackson Company from Italy, France and England, will delight you immeasurably, 


tion; and Tables, Mirrors, Lamps, Book Ends and 


Exclusive Representatives of the Wm. H. Jackson Company similar decorative furnishings, beautifully executed 
|. G. VALIANT. COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY in Bronze and other metals by Jackson. ~ Confident 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY that Jackson Products will add materially to your 
THE A.B. CLOSSON TR. COMPANY BEAUX ARTS pride and pleasure in your home, we cordially 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY TILDEN-THURSER COMPANY invite you to inspect these many objects cf art 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY Gea Son anie and utility, either at the Jackson Galleries, or at 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY FGeAAY DE MP ASe the well-known establishments listed at the left. 


WM .t1 JACKSON COMPANY 


ih a if i Hh I TOA Tee 47th Street, New York City 
9 ~_— 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
9514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


rvision W, Jay Saylor) 


ESTABLISH ED. (eee 
OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE 


ARTS & DECORATION, July, 1931. Published every mc —— ee 
two years, $10.00; three years, $12.00; single copies $0. 0 Vi ication Office, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Subscription price, $6.00 a year; 
matter March 5, 1919, at the post office in New York City, \ ‘ val for postage; Canadian subscription, $0.50 additional, Entered as second-class 


-hted 1931, by Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., Inc. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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Please know that you 
are always welcome 
at our Madison Ave- 
nue salons. The card 
of your decorator or 


dea ler will introduce 


you. 
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ap 1s never an extravagance to buy things of enduring aaah fine 
pleasure and satisiaction erreed ror Atal possessions multiply Seath ARS years. It 1s sO “aa fhe 
french furniture re-creations Bh Jacques Bedact Not only do iese pieces improve say time: 


they are destined to become rarer as it grows more ditheult to eorunand the labors At skilled Heer 


workers: Moreover, as the brushwork of ‘W atteau 15 ageless in style, SO also 1S the furniture 


1m nen }; Le el eee Serkers ob alin lence 
ak ae Lacgled Cfodart fr 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
CANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 Madison Avenue 
ur ty ur Los Angeles: 5514 Wilshire Blvd. In Paris: ‘EE Rue Payenne 


who have guided the work of Jacques Bodart. 


ARTS & DECORATION 
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OPENING OCTOBER |, 1931 >> PARK TO LEXINGTON +> 49TH TO SOTH >> NEW YORK 


FINE LIVING.... 
Sey As 


@ You may now pre-view three completed floors of the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s apartments. « The contribution of the 
Waldorf-Astoria to New York living will be this: Fine 
living, 4 la carte. « The apartments themselves are a 
series of beautiful homes, done by WORLD-FAMOUS 
DECORATORS. [ach apartment is individual. All have 
privacy, through foyer entrances and modern innovations 
such as sound-proofing. Tower apartments have the 
further privacy of separate under-cover motor entrance, 
elevators, concierge bureau. « All these luxuries of the 
PRIVATE HOME can be enjoyed a la carte: that is, as 
you please and when you please. This ultra-modern 
re-creation of the Waldorf-Astoria provides you with a 
household . . . servants of every kind . . . excellent 
cuisine . . . special rooms and facilities for every type 
of entertaining. A LEASE, IF YOU PREFER, OR ARRANGE- 
MENT TERMINABLE AT WILL. No financial investment 
or personal responsibility. Rentals in scale with prevailing 
ideas about economy. « Afew unfurnished apartments with 
broad terraces. @ An information office is now open in the 


hotel, corner Park and Fiftieth, phone ELdorado 5-3000. 
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DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 


pieces in 


collection 


251-253 East 33rd Street 


TERRACE AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


installa- 
tions: The New Breakers 
of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Club, Miami 


Some of our 


Seminole 


3iltmore, Dunes Club, 
Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and 


clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 
217 East 42 StNewYork 


English Flat Top 
Mahogany Desk 


One of many chimney 


mantels in 


colors of marble. 
F De Olde 
Mantel Shoppe 


(SoutrHarp Co.) 


SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 


our large 
of period 


different 


CLOSETS & BARS 


Closets tailored by Aguilar 
solve your wardrobe prob- 
lems . . . with their dust- 
proof compartments and 
built-in drawers. 


AGUILAR 


JPA IORED (es aa ES) 


| Studio Factory 
572 Park Ave. 410 E. 68th St. 
REgent 4-6347-8 


ENGLISH FRENCH 


Antique 
Furniture 


PEWTER OLD GLASS 
OLD AND MODERN 
WALL PAPERS & 
CHINTZES 


QUE SHOP 


S A , 
of, New York 


ARTS & DECORATION 


From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


| NTERIOR decoration in its en- 
tire scheme, in which the archi- 


Unusual type of Early American walnut 
chair with 18th Century English walnut 
stand. Desirable for a vase or lamp. Vil- 
helm Kiorboe, 248 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


other 18th Century English pieces 
with complete dining room sets 


[ENGLISH furniture of the 

18th Century at Ewin & 
Ewin’s includes an unusual 
number of chairs and small, 
usable tables that are remark- 
able not only for their number 
and variety but for their excel- 
lent condition. 

Card tables, such as two love- 
ly Queen Anne tables and others 
suitable for bridge are shown 
with Pembrokes, also pedestal 
mahogany dining tables, equally 
rare. Then there are the small 
tables, such as that illustrated, 
so desirable for a lamp or vase 
of flowers. A reproduction—a - 
mahogany coffee stand, is also to 
be admired for its graceful pro- 
portions and delicate, openwork 
gallery surrounding the remov- 
able tray that rests on the top. 

Old English chairs covered in 
leather and damask represent 


|riors, as well. 


the former, a second floor 
hallway or gallery surmount- 
ing an impressive, winding 
staircase, such as is found 
in many of the larger type of 
New York residences, Mr. 
Kiorboe has converted into a 
comfortable upper _ living 
room by introducing 17th 
Century Italian and Louis 
13th furniture in carefully 
selected pieces with rich 
green and salmon gray as the 
color scheme. 

In a simple country break- 
fast room, on the other hand, 
|he has used a French Pro- 
| vencal table and chairs with 

toile cushions; wallpaper 
showing rust and green col- 
orings on a gray ground and 
window curtains of rust tones 
in a modernistic triangle pat- 
tern. At either end, the deep, 
low window sill is built with 
three steps up to the wall to 
accommodate potted plants 


pase when shopping 


tectural construction is necessarily 
featured, represents the work of 
Vilhelm Kiorboe. As a student of 
architecture, as well as decoration, 
for many years abroad, Mr. Kior- 
boe is unusually well equipped to 
execute work of this character and 
to apply his knowledge and taste, 
not only to his more important 
commissions but to simple inte- 


As an outstanding -example of 


and ivy. On the dark brown fin- 
ished floor is a circular hooked rug 
| in blue, gray and rust colorings. 


of six Sheraton side chairs and 
two armchairs. The lamps and or- 
namental porcelains are also no- 
table, among the accessories here. 


IGHTING fixtures and hard- 
ware made to special order are 
executed by Ralph C. Bullard, 
consistent with any type of archi- 
tecture or decoration. These are 
obtainable in any desired metal or 
finish and include the incidentals, 


Reproduction of a late. 18th Century arm- 
chair. Painted frame in antique ivory with 
green cushion, desirable for bridge, and 


mahogany tip-top tripod table. 


Courtesy 
Ewin & Ewin, 667 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 


. 


such as switch plates and even cur- 
tain rods for doors or windows, to 


correspond. They are to be recom- 


a 


SMEVLIN FANE Solves 
[Che De rai Bol bo 


“,.. but the knots in my knotty pine room 
are not the knots I wanted!” 

How distressing! And what a warning 
to consider carefully the pine you specify to 
lend atmosphere to your home. 

Connoisseurs are as particular in the 
selection of knots fo1 their pine rooms as in 
the choice of furniture. They know that 
a pine room with sound, mellow knots of 
pleasing size and location is the result of 
selection and discrimination in the choice 
of lumber. 

For this very reason, the discriminating 
insist on Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish. They 
know it is selected at the mills for size, type 
and location of knots. To secure these 
choice knots literally millions of feet of 
pine lumber are sorted over at the Shevlin 
mills. Only those boards containing knots 
of the required soundness, location and size 
are released as Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish. 

A select product, Shevlin Pine Knotty 
Finish is necessarily somewhat higher in 
price than ordinary pine but it is well worth 
it. The total difference in price on the 
amount of lumber used in a pine room is 
slight but the difference in the appearance 
of that room when completed is great. A 
pine room can be no better than the wood 
that is in it. It pays to use choice pine in 
order that the larger expense for millwork, 
carpentry and finishing may be used to 
advantage on beautiful wood. Shevlin Pine 
Knotty Finish is offered at the most reason- 
able price possible for this selected grade. 


To avoid the question, “when is a knot 
not a knot,”. . . to be sure of knots of pleas- 
ing size, color and location . . . just INSIST 
on Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish. 


Living room of Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish in the home of E. S. Fownes, Maitland, 
shies Florida, D. Harold Hair, Winter Park, Florida, architect. Wm. H. Aterman, Winter 
Park, Florida, contractor. MeCormick-Hannah, Inc., Orlando, Florida, millwork. 


Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish is selected in both Small Knot and “PINE HOMES AND PINE 
Large Knot Types. The Small Knot Type is recommended for INTERIORS”— Send One 
raised panels, paneled doors, elaborate cornices and mantels. The Dollar for this account of the 
Large Knot Type is suitable for vertical paneled wainscot, simple authentic use of pine in Ameri- 
mantels and doors. The pine illustrated here is Shevlin Large can homes. Forty illustrations, PIKE ROMBS 
Knot Type stained Concord Brown. For best results consult a historic and modern. Mail ne ae 
WO Wy competent architect and a good millwork company. check to nearest sales office. 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 
Dept. 217, 900 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Dept. 217, 1866—208 N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent Dept. 217 Dept. 217 Dept. 217, 1806 
South La Salle Street Building Dept. 217, 1205 Graybar Building 1030 Monadnock Building Petroleum Securities Building Royal Bank Building 


INSIST ON SHEVLIN PINE:-- OUR OFFICES WILL SUPPLY YOUR LUMBER DEALER IF NOT ALREADY STOCKED 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Vitreous china and enameled iron—the materials are almost as old as the hills, but it 
remained for America to make of them the ideal servants of sanitation. Now, ih the hands 
of the artist, a designer of international repute, these familiar materials are given a new 
form, a form which goes beyond mere utility and becomes definitely decorative. Neo-Classic 
is the name which aptly describes the new design for “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. It is — 
at once contemporary and classic. It is modernization at its best since it springs from that 
ageless simplicity which is the beginning of all beauty. There is a rectilinear quality in the 
Neo-Classic design with its uneven spacing in the horizontal and even spacing-in the ver-_ 
tical lines. It is.this quality which supplies the unity so long needed in the plumbing fixture 
ensemble and the architectural design of the bathroom itself. Neo-Classic bath models are 
available in regular and Acid-Resisting Enamel—the lavatory and closet in vitreous china. 


You may have all of them in white, black or each of eight distinctive colors. 
7 7 fhe 7 v 


Are you planning to build a new home—or remodel the old? Then you will want a copy 
of the book: “The Bathroom—A New Interior.” Whether your bathroom is planned with 
economy or with little thought of cost, you will find the way to individuality in this book of 


Crigino! desians. It will be mailed upon receipt of check or money order for two dollars. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. BESSEMER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH =~ ; 
Divsion ol AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION: 


JULY, 1931 
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An Essential Part 
of Decorative Treatment 


NE of the 24 individually designed Arteraft mod- 
els. Each custom-built of wood—like. fine furni- 
ture. Yet, they cost no more. Send for the catalog. 
Artcraft Radiator Enclosure Co. 
274 Madison Ave., New York 
Lexington 2-4470 


ARTCRAFT 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


Manufacturers of Better Home 
Furnishings Since 1889 


J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 East 53rd Street New York City 


BAGS 


Envelopes and Evening Purses 


Especially distinctive, individ- 
ually hand-made of Fine Ma- 
terials, personally _ selected, 
guaranteeing you a quality not 
possible to find elsewhere. 
Samples of Materials‘and Lin- 
ings sent on request. Prices 


range from $8.00 to $16.00. 


714" to 914” Frames, sizes on bags, illustrated. 


Newton 


Newton Trust 
Centre, Mass. 


Reference: Company, 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 
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peach Swiss; others of Corean silk 


and satin, lace-trimmed and in the 
most exquisite shades, with silk 
sheets and cases to match, some 
with lace appliqué, are only a few 
of the other items for the bedroom 
of irresistible feminine appeal. 
With these should be mentioned, 
as well, the summer blankets in 
pastel shades and lambs’ wool 
comfortables covered in moire, 
satin or Dresden silk. 

In the bathroom equipment in 
towels of varied design, the colored 
huck with shaded, self-toned bor- 
ders are especially summer-like. 
There are also towel robes to 
match the bath towels and colored 
bath towels for yachts or men’s 
use. The silk guest towels are par- 
ticularly dainty. 

For the table, the assortment in- 
cludes lace and linen runner sets; 
colored silk and damask cloths for 
the dining table as well as the tea 
table and breakfast tray and the 
new white Swiss organdie runner 
sets and cloths 
embroidered in 
white or colors, 
as in that with 
hunting motifs. 
In cocktail nap- 
kins, doilies and 
handkerchiefs 
for men and 
women, the se- 
lection is equal- 
ly attractive. 


FURNITURE 

in the styles 
of our forbears 
—simple, grace- 
ful forms of 
early American 


Mexican pottery strawberry jar, height 
1614”, planted with cactus, and decora- 
tive garden vase. Courtesy La Luz Clay 
Products Co., 52 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 


ity, the beauty, comfortable pro- 
portions and the rich finish of fine 
antique furniture suitable for the 
bedroom, living room or dining 
room. 

To individualize, a fine Ameri- | 
can secretary, inspired by 18th 
Century Heppelwhite design, ver- 


satile yet restrained, shows dignity | , 


| FLOWER BORDER 
EVERLASTING | 


without being heavy. A mahogany 
corner cabinet, although designed 
for a small room, along Sheraton 
lines, is surpris- 
ingly ample in 
shelf space, and 
so throughout | 
the entire stock, 


classic design is 
seen in com- 
plete groups for 
the dining room, 
as well as in- 
dividual pieces, 


other uses] 
throughout a 
house. ‘Tables 
and chairs, also, 
in faithfulcopies 
of period types 


intended for | 


the formality of | |) 


Complete Interiors 
->> 


A reproduction of 
an exceedingly com- 
fortable XVIII Cen- 
tury English 

chair. 
Executed in our 
own workrooms 
and moder- 
ately priced. 


arm 


We will be glad to suggest appropriate covering 
of tapestry damask or leather to harmonize 
with your decorations. 


GEORGIAN GALLERY 
Mr. G. D'Onofrio 


Consultation Studio . 

400 East 58 Street Office an 

by appointment only 
Phone 

Wlekersham 


Miss Zuckermann 


d Workrooms 
110-112 West 26 Street 
Phone 
CHelsea 38-0136 
New York City 


2-d708 -0137 


ia 
| 
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ARTIFICIAL 


PATENT ARPLIEO FOR 


: 


Artificial Flower Border 


everlasting, attached to inside 
of window frame by slight 


and English 
pieces, that are 
particularly ap- 
propriate in 
modern _ interi- 


Distinctive new imported Swiss or- 
gandie 25 piece luncheon runner set, 
embroidered in white with hunting 
motifs. Also to be had in colors. Cour- 


tesy Léron, Inc., 745-5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


are built to en- 
dure for future 
generations and 
reveal the same 


ors, are to be found in Richter 
furniture, available through deco- 
rators and retail dealers. 
Produced by skilled experts, 
working in the tradition of a past 
age, they recreate with utter fidel- 


Reproduction of mahogany Empire two-seated set- 
tee, covered in two toned green silk or other mate- 
rial, with slender legs, hand carved. Courtesy 


Richter Furniture Co., 510 E. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


painstaking, 
hand workmanship in fine wood. 


EXICAN garden pottery has 

found a new expression in La 
Luz clay, that in its unusual com- 
position challenges the beauty of 
color and texture of 
Italian ware. Not only 
is it beautiful in its 
warm pink coloring, 
typical of its name La 
Luz—‘The Light”, but 
in its soft tints that re- 
act delicately through 
atmospheric conditions, 
causing the pottery to 
change in color in a 
most interesting man- 
ner. The strength and 
durability of La Luz 
clay further endorses 
it, especially for large 


vases and jars for 
outdoor planting and 
ornamental purposes. 


pressure. Select your favorite 

flowers and colors to harmon- 

ize with curtains or draperies. 

Samples and full particulars 
on request. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO. 15 
Mailed Free 


FRANK NETSCHERT Inc. 


61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 


Pair of rare Sévres Candle Sticks 


ANTIQUES 


Unusuat Weppinc Grrrs 


HARRIET JOHNSON 
1055 Madison Ave. New York 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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The August 1931 Issue 


The 15th Annual 


FALL AND WINTER GUIDE 
10 
Home Furnishing and Decoration 


The Most Complete and 
Comprehensive Magazine of 


Reference Published 


1 
fee 


TOE Ta 


Baruialsleisteoteompjects lteared 
in This Issue 


Floors of Wood 

Old Sheffield Plate 

Light and Lighting I’'ixtures 
Chinese Murals for the 


Rubber Tiling 
Wall-paper Panels 


Composition Flooring 


fome Wall-papers of Today 
Draperies and Drapery } 

Fabrics The Beauty of Carpet 
Color and Its Influence for’ Washable Fabrics for Walls 

Beauty The C} iM 

of 2e Char oy 
Windows and How to Drape SEDC ae 

Them Silver 


With Groups of Interiors Both in the Mod- 
ernistic and Historic Periods—as well as 


Table Settings Furniture 


Table Linens and Laces 


Glassware 


Tapestries 


China and Porcelains 


Intigues, etc. 


HE Special Fall and Winter Decoration 
Number is an issue that is always preserved 
for many months after publicatio 
Inaugurate your Fall and Winter business 
promotion in this issue an hat 


advertising at its best can 
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OF DISTINCTION 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Each piece represents a 
| translation of the art of 
ancient potters and_ be- 
| cause they are made by 
hand vary slightly in 
thickness, width and 
height. These comprise an 


|extensive selection in 
| strawberry and _ water 
jars, large and_= small 


| vases, garden bells, any 
size, flower pots and bowls, 
urns and amphoras, chim- 
ney pots and roof tiles. 


[-D ECORATIVE inci- 

dentals that add their 
| charm to the summer set- 
| ting are to be found at Buchwal- 
'ter’s in modernistic renderings of 
Venetian glass, as in those illus- 
trated, and in gay little bowls of 
glass flowers, quite new. As a table 
centerpiece to fit upon a mirror 
plateau, there is also one in four 
parts forming a veritable flower 


and 


Tuscan also 


ductions 


wrought iron  torcheéres, 
with delicate foliated 


bed of tiny, brilliantly colored 
blossoms, leaves and dainty buds. 

Lustre swans with amethyst 
glass wings, as compotes and any 
number of lustre birds and animals 
that are most decorative grouped 
on the shelves of a modernistic 
bathroom are also to be found here. 

As accessories for fur- 
nishing, which is a part of 
the decorative work done 
by this shop, there are 
charming new _ cushions 
and hanging shelves, and 
| the daintiest of dressing 
|tables for the country 
/ house covered in dotted 
Swiss, trimmed with rick 


tery and 


| rack white or colored. 
¥MPORTATIONS of 
- French, Italian and 


spanish furniture, sold to 


New Venetian glass table accessories in amber 
blue 
holder and an ash tray 
Courtesy Buchwalter, Inc., 747 Mad. Ave., N.Y.C. 


Reproduction of a 17th Century Italian “bam- 
bacci serigno”, in carved walnut and a pair of 


detail. 
tesy John Guidotti, 19 W. 26th St., Njayen Ge 


compote and flower 
with running figure. 


comprising a 


the trade and to decorators by 
John Guidotti, include many fine 
antiques as well as skillfully made 
reproductions. 

These are supplemented by 
wrought iron grilles and torcheres, 
old damasks and brocades, altar 
candlesticks, mantel ornaments, 
old portraits and_ their 
copies, sculpture, clocks 
and porcelains, in fact the 
complete accessories for a 
period setting be it 18th 
Century French or 16th 
Century Spanish or Ital- 
ian formally treated. 


HINA, glassware and 

earthenware, in the 
standard English makes 
are to be found at Wm. 
H. Plummer & Co.’s, in 
patterns that lend them- 
selves to any occasion, be 
it formal or otherwise. 
But at this season, when 
the needs of the country 
house are especially to be 
considered, the gay earth- 
enware patterns, such as 
those of Wedgwood, 
Booth, Spode and Caul- 
don with the flowered 
Italian pottery are ac- 
cented as being the most 
appropriate for this use. 
They are all in open stock patterns 
and inexpensive in price. 
With these, colored glass stem- 
ware is recommended in a wide 
range of patterns combined with 
crystal or of one solid tone, with 
center bowls, flower vases, com- 
potes and candlesticks to match. 


repro- 
Cour- 


Gay flowered earthenware shown in Wedgwood’s 
“Old York”; Booth’s “Ceylon Ivory”; Savona pot- 


decorative Dresden rooster. Courtesy 


Wm. H. Plummer & Co., 7 E. 35th St., N. Y. C. 


when shopping 
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One great store has put 125 of its employees 
through this course. Six others have put 75 through it. 


WHY? 


Because it has made money for them! 


Like all successful merchants, they knew that nothing is quite 
as important as expert knowledge. They knew that to stores 
selling fine furniture, furnishings and decorations, ignorance 
on the part of its salespeople means loss—not only loss of 
immediate sales but loss of prestige and, in consequence, of 
more sales, in a vicious, endless circle. And they knew that, 
conversely, thorough expert knowledge of furniture and 
furnishings, and of the principles of interior decorating, 
means larger sales and a constantly increasing prestige as 
the store that knows its business, with steadily increasing 
sales as a consequence. 


So, after careful investigation, they selected this course, and 
entered a few of their salespeople and department heads in 
it. And purely on the basis of proved results they have since 
put other employees through it, to a total of two hundred! 
And undoubtedly will put more. 


Putting your salespeople and departme nt heads through 
this course will be as profitable to you, in dollars and cents, 
as it has been to them. The cost is low; and it is not a ques- 
tion whether you can afford to do it but whether, in this day 
of strenuous competition, you can afford not to. 


THe Arts & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN PERIOD AND MODERNISTIC DECORATION 


This course was inaugurated several years ago by Arts & 
Decoration magazine, not as a money making enterprise, 
but to meet a demand that was literally too strong to be 
resisted. 


We commissioned two of the outstanding authorities in 
Period, or historic, decoration to prepare the course. Two 
years ago, again in response to strong demand, we created 
a course in Modernistic decoration, which was likewise pre- 
pared by an outstanding authority. We have since combined 
the two courses. 


There is no person intelligent enough to hold a sales posi- 
tion in your store or studio to whom we cannot and will not 


give, in less than a year, thorough knowledge of period styles, 
of furniture, of color and color harmony, and of the princi- 
ples and rules of interior decorating, if he or she will 


conscientiously study. None who has the interest of the 
business at heart, and personal ambition, will refuse the 
opportunity. 


Within three months’ time you will see a marked difference 
in the attitude of the employees concerned toward their work, 
a difference that will be reflected in their sales. Any sales- 
person who shows that he or she possesses understanding 
and authoritative knowledge can, by perfectly proper sugges- 
tion, sell almost every customer more than that customer 
intended to buy when entering your store. 


We have a specific plan for cooperating with stores, 
shops and Interior Decorators. Mail this coupon 
now and we'll send complete details. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me complete description of your Home Study Course and 
details of your cooperation plan. 


Please check: Name 
(_] Department Store 
[|] Furniture Store : 
[| Gift Shop pear 
|] Interior Decorator 
Position 
Please fill in: 
No. of employees selling furni- 
Address 


ture, decorations, etc................... 
No. of executives in charge of 
these employees.....................0.... ane 
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Wood Carving for Nursery Overmantel 
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ANNE FORESTER 


INCORPORATED 


Homes to be of value 

should be a client's ideal in 

evolving a place for the 
life of one's family. 


Consultation by appointment. 
41 Kast Oak Street 


CHICAGO 
Superior 1112 


A rare piece—signed Jacob 


952 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Superior 8255 


ANDTITOUES 
INTERIORS 


Sketches in color or photo- 


graphs of furniture submitted. 


ELIZABETH DOOLITTLE, Inc. 


906 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Superior 9260 


ROSALIE 
ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic furnishings for 
Town and Country 
homes 


820 Tower Court—Chicago 


Telephone Superior 5695 


JESSICA TREAT 


Interior Decoration 


1803 HARLEM BOULEVARD 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Phone Main 900 


Mrs. Ralph Small | 


Interiors 


Antiques 


700 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


CELIA T. STURM 


IMPORTATIONS 


116 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 


SUPERIOR 0923 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors. 


Fine Wallpapers. 
Antiques. 


New acquisitions are some 
very fine handpainted Chi- 
nese panels charmingly 
copied from the antique. 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel: Sup. 7739 


Florence L. Martin 
Frances Crumb 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 


664 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


SUITE 300 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 1011 


the laws OL Nature. 


WOMEN 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
NSC NBOINEO): 
CAM NGO 


Lhe art of interior decoration is a synthesis of 
all the arts and crafts and is governed by 
definite rules and principles as immutable as 
Unless one is familiar 
with these laws and principles and their ap= 


plication, she should secure the cooperation of 


when you do so than you had planned to 
spend without the assistance of a decorator. 
Any one of the interior decorators listed’ on 
this pase, or other members of the association, 
will be pleased to discuss your interior dlec- 
oration plans with you; appointments arranged 


to suit your convesience. 


a competent decorator. Invariably, tt costs less 


Alberta-Barnes-Beall 


Florence Barker 


Associate 


Sp eariire 


866 North Wabash Avenue 


C. D. Macpherson 


Inc. 
Interiors 
Antiques 


Work shops 


Evanston, I|linois 


MABEL SCHAMBERG 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Woman's Athletic Club 
630 No. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


DECORATIVE ART OBJECTS 
ANTIQUES REPRODUCTIONS 


Mabel Mathilde 


DODSON AND KLEMM 


INC 


STUDIO 816 
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‘CHICAGO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Telephone : Wabash 3707 


FLORENCE ELY HUNN 


Give your town apart- 

ment a country atmo- 

sphere for the summer, 
with Slipcovers and 
Venetian Blinds. 


101 East Oak Street 


Superior 2132 


THE COMPLETE 
DECORATION 
OFF IeHhO UES ESS 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


620 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


54 East 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


FURNISHING AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ELEVEN EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mildred M. Moore 
820 Tower Court 
Chicago 


Telephone Whitehall 5685 


Furniture Decorations 


ELIZABETH 
BROWNING 


640 Fine Antrs BUILDING 
$10 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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DECORATING 


PHONE HARRISON 6 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


island home of 


Long 


The 


M. Glorney. 


Ethel 


Lewis Bowman, architect 


Miss 


/ 


ehtful country home has 


HE approach to the front entrance 
5 


of this deli 
been vividly and intimately planted by 


Noél Chamberlain, landscape architect 
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Modern Home with Tudor Influence in Roofs an Cire 


This Lovely Stucco Cottage Is Placed Almost on the etint 


scan: 


of Manhasset Bay. The Planting about It Gives the Effect ; 
of an Old World House in a Century Old Garden 


Lewis Bowman, Architect 


HIS little Long Island estate, enchant- 

ingly intimate, both in architecture and 

landscape gardening, is so placed that 
the dining room, living room, sunroom, and 
all the bedrooms look out over the wide blue 
waters of Manhasset Bay. As one drives 
around the curve of the roadway, which is 
above the house, the low cream colored 
stucco building seems almost at the water’s 
edge. In reality, it is set back 
some two hundred feet and is 
beautiful silhouetted against 
water and sky. 

The house was most carefully 
built of hollow tile, with an un- 
even float finish for the exterior. 
The trim throughout the house 
is oak and the window frames 
and fittings are leaded glass in 
metal casements. The color 
scheme of the house is light, 
both inside and out. The creamy 
stucco, with its finish of soft 
limestone, its red brick grouped 
chimneys, and its picturesque 
slate roof, give an effect of gayety 
and bright charm, so admirably 
suited to the ocean landscape. 
The chimneys especially are an 
important item, as they have been 
made very tall and can easily be 
seen from the roadway. In the 
frontispiece, a glimpse is given of 
a flagstone walk of buff lime- 
stone, and beside the doorway is 
a large copper lantern finished to 
look like wrought iron. 

The interior of Miss Glorney’s 
home harmonizes _ beautifully 
with the soft picturesque outline 
of the architecture. Throughout, 
except in the entrance hall, the 
floors are of oak and the ceilings 
are of “wavy” plaster, the colors 
rich, though not brilliant. 

The sunroom, which opens out 
through French doors, directly from the en- 
trance hall, was formerly planned as an open 
porch but is now closed in with glass because 
of the strong winds that sweep up from the 
bay. Fortunately, this was accomplished 
without any change in the architectural 
plan, which is so fine in every detail. The 
arched windows of the sunroom are faced 
with brick and in addition to the abundance 
of sunlight which floods the room on bright 
days, the upholstery has been chosen to ac- 
centuate the gayety of the interior—a dash- 
ing black and red chintz. 

Softer tones pervade the dining room, all 
green and peach color. In the window hang- 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


Noel Chamberlain, Landscape Architect 


ings, peach predominates. The furniture is 
Empire in design with tapestry upholstery 
and the fine old marble mantel has been 
toned by age to be effective in this room. 
There are transparent gauze curtains at the 
sides of the casement windows and a soft 
toned velvet carpet covers the floor. 

The floor plans of this house are exceed- 
ingly interesting as they show the almost 


DETAIL of roof lines in Miss Glorney’s 
house at Plandome. The slate is varie- 
gated in tone and in texture. Interesting 
planting of vines and evergreens close to 
the house almost reaches up to the roof 


right-angled effect at which the house was 
built. The house, which extends about half 
way around the curve of the roadway, is 
shallow in depth, which means such an abun- 
dance of sunlight and cool breezes in the 
summer time. There are a very large living 
room and a wide porch, which connects di- 
rectly with the dining room, and the entrance 
hall, shown in one of the photographs, con- 
nects with all three rooms. At one end is the 


service portion, which is well away from the 
living rooms, yet conveniently near the din- 
ing room. 

The upper floor carries the master’s suite 
of bedroom, dressing room, bath and closets, 
two large guest rooms with bath and shower, 
and smaller bedrooms conveniently placed 
for light and air. An excellent servants’ suite 
is over the service section on the first floor. 
In these days when the star ex- 
hibition of the houses at the Ar- 
chitectural League was a square 
box of steel and glass, I think 
our thoughts turn rather tender- 
ly, even remorsefully, to homes 
built with picturesque charm, that 
seem to belong to their landscape, 
whether it is the shore of the 
sea, the margin of a lake, or the 
depth of a forest. I am definite- 
ly interested in the modernistic 
type of architecture. I have 
seen it in places where it so ut- 
terly suited its background that 
all other nearby houses dwindled 
intosomething commonplace. But 
the modern stucco house has more 
the quality of the New Mexican 
architecture or the simplified 
Mediterranean. It was designed 
originally by people who felt very 
keenly the significance of the 
building of a house and its lasting 
quality and its beauty. As yet, I 
find the purely utilitarian “house, 
such*as the most recent of Mr. 
Wright’s, the plans of Mr. Fuller, 
and the one at the League give me 
a sense of designing for the busi- 
ness of life, never for its joy and 
beauty. This I do not at all be- 
lieve in. I cannot see the purpose 
of so much economy of space and 
of money and of time that though 
we are housed with comfort, no 
imagination can ever count in the 
scheme of real living. If I remember Mr. 
Fuller’s model house, though I might be 


mistaken, having seen it only once, there 
were no windows; light, heat, air, all arti- 


ficially supplied from some economic source 
in the center of the building. With the great 
wastes of land the world over, and much of it 
beautiful landscape, why must we limit our- 
selves to steel and glass, and live out our 
lives to help certain architectural designers 
test out their new ideals? 

And so IJ turn to this enchanting home of 
Miss Glorney’s on Long Island with a sense 
of such warmth of interest, such aesthetic 

(Continued on page 78) 
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OMPLETE facade of Miss Giorney’s 

home, showing the interesting bend 
of the house to fit the circular driveway, 
and the repeated hip roof in the center 
of the facade, with unusual window treat- 
ment in one of the gable ends. In the 
distance one catches a glimpse of the bay 


[PETAIL of hip roofs and chimneys in 

the Plandome house. The effect is 
exceedingly picturesque and the color 
scheme is an interesting contrast of blue- 
grey slate and red chimneys against 
the creamy texture of the stucco walls. 
The planting provides vivid color notes 


N the entrance hall of this delightful 

home, the floors are Hudson River 
blue stone. The ceiling beams and wall 
planks are dark hand-adzed oak and there 
is a simple, effective hand rail of carv- 
ed oak. The plaster between the wall 
beams is creamy white like the stucco 


HE color scheme in the dining room 

is soft green and peach. The green is 
brought out in the painted walls and the 
peach predominates in the furniture, 
which is Empire in design. A charming 
mantel in this room is the 18th Century 
English, with an age old mellow tone 
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The Most Beautiful Woman 
of the Italian Renaissance 


By His Excellency, GIULIO MARCHETTI FERRANTE 


° F . 33 “< oe ° 7 ” 
Author of “Evocations of the Renaissance and “Italy’s Beautiful Women 


Portrait of Jeanne d’Aragon, wife of Prince Ascanio, proclaimed the most m 
beauty of her century. Painted by Raphael Sanzio. From the Musée National du Louvre, Paris 
Boles: 


HO was the most beautiful woman of Italy at the time of 
the Renaissance? If we had to judge by the praises that 
the writers lavished on the most notable ladies of the 
XVIth Century, we would be perplexed. The most ‘frequent adjec- 
tive used to exalt feminine grace was “divine”. We therefore find 
ourselves confronted with an Olympus where, instead of one as in 


the classic time, the Venuses, Junos, Dianas and Minervas present 
themselves to us in such a number that to pay them adequate tribute 
Paris would have needed a whole tree, laden with the legendary 
apples. But we feel even more perplexed when we have to compare 
the hyperbolic descriptions from the fa writer, with the images 


of these celebrated women transn 
brush, especially in that age whe 
ished. Sometimes we do not find an 
words and the figure. 

One case exists, however, where suc! 
we read the rapturous praises of Giova 
look at her portrait which is among the 
we must bow with reverence and admit 
proclaimed the most marvellous feminii 


‘ the work of the 
rated artists flour- 
‘relation twixt the 


verfect. When 
and afterwards 
ivre Museum. 

; was rightly 


' century. 


Truth to tell, there are two portraits which 
claim the honour of reproducing her likeness, 
the one adorns, as we have said, the collection 
of the Louvre, the other is the object of no less 
admiration in the Doria Pamphily Gallery in 
Rome. These portraits show an example of a 
singularity which I think is unique. Almost 
perfectly identical in their general composi- 
tion, they represent (to the eyes of an atten- 
tive observer) two different women as regards 
the face. The remainder of the figure and the 
magnificent architectural surroundings which 
serve as a background being alike, there arises 
also for the faces the illusion of such a re- 
semblance that anyone not having the repro- 
duction of both pictures under his eyes, so to 
be able to compare them closely, is likely to 
think that both portraits represent the same 
woman. 

Only the comparison which we facilitate to 
the reader by reproducing both portraits, es- 
tablishes the fact that the one of the Louvre 
must represent the likeness of Giovanna 
d’Aragona, whereas the other of the Doria 
Pamphily Gallery shows the well known fea- 
tures of Leonardo’s ““Monna Lisa”. 

The contention could not be more surpris- 
ing. Continuing our examination, we will note 
the many variations: the jewelled hat, in the 
shape of an aureole, in one image is round, and 
in the other has a pleat; the style of hairdress- 
ing is alike but the quality of the hair is differ- 
ent. Giovanna d’Aragona’s neck is finer than 
that of Monna Lisa, in the curve of the right 
shoulder one notices a slight dissimilarity 
which is repeated in the bow of the waistband. 
On the breast of one we seea medallion hanging 
from a fine gold chain, which is missing in the 
other. Another difference is noticeable in the 
‘“ortico” which closes the background on the 
left side of the picture. Nor will we fail to ob- 
serve that the face of Monna Lisa is more 

. turned towards us. 

We are therefore confronted with the ex- 
traordinary case of a repetition of a portrait 
in which the face of one person substitutes the 
face of another, and the substitution is ex- 
ecuted with the finest cleverness although with 
the slightest variety, willed perhaps by the 
painter. 

To what purpose? 

We ignore it. 

Neither are we able to affirm with security who were the artists who 
painted these singular portraits. Notwithstanding the accuracy with 
which one tried to copy the other, the hand betrays itself a differ- 
ent one. 

The portrait in the Galleria Doria is attributed by all the cata- 
logues, especially the older ones, to Leonardo da Vinci. Leaving the 
discussion as to whether or not it is really the work of the great mas- 
ter, there is no doubt that it belongs to his school. The picture was 
already in the art collection of the Pamphily, when, in 1763, Prince 
Girolamo Pamphily, the only male descendant of Pope Innocent X’s 
family, died without issue. The inheritance of the Pamphily, which 
comprised an inestimable artistic patrimony, was fiercely contested 
by the Colonna of Rome and the Doria of Genoa, who were related on 
the female side to the extinct family. 

The presumed portrait of Giovanna d’Aragona, passed on from the 
Colonna to the Doria, was held ever since that time in great esteem. 
In 1796, the academic painter’Salvatore Tonci proclaimed it the work 
of Leonardo. In those days art critics founded their opinions chiefly 
on personal impression, more than on historic data or documents. 
This does not prevent Tonci’s opinion from being based on some 


arvellous feminine 
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and Raphael and Shown in Famous Galleries in Paris and Rome” 


foundation which is regarded as credible. 

At that time the picture of the Louvre al- 
ready existed and we have more copious infor- 
mation about it, although the information in 
our possession does not suffice to explain the 
mystery of these two works of art. Everything 
leads one to believe that the portrait of the 
Louvre is that of the lovely Neapolitan 
princess. In France it was known under the 
name of “Jeanne de Naples”, and Raphael 
was considered the author of that masterpiece. 
But, concerning that paternity, the following 
is what we know: the Duke of Ferrara, Al- 
phonse I, from 1517, harassed Raphael with 
requests to paint for him two pictures, but the 
famous artist was overladen with commis- 
sions. Among other things, Alphonse I had set 
his heart on having the “sketch” of Giovanna 
d’Aragona’s portrait, and Raphael consented 
to send it, though observing that this work 

“was not by his hand, having dispatched one 
of his pupils to Naples to portray that lady”. 
We ignore who was this pupil, nor does it re- 
sult that the portrait itself was ever painted by 
Sanzio, during the two remaining years of his 
lifetime. 

One can therefore make two hypotheses. 
According to one, the portrait of the beautiful 
Aragonese princess would have been done by a 
pupil of Raphael and in the execution of the 
picture, with the exception of the face, he 
would have copied entirely another portrait, 
either by Leonardo or of his school, which rep- 
resented the woman known as Monna Lisa. An 
artistic plagiat which seems scarcely possible, 
bearing in mind that Leonardo, although Ra- 
phael’s senior by about thirty years, was his 
contemporary, having died in 1519 and Ra- 
phael in 1520. 

The other hypothesis is that the portrait of 
Giovanna d’Aragona, having remained only in 
the state of a sketch, at a later period, a painter 
to us unknown finished it off, adapting the 
head to a Leonardescan composition and har- 
monising it with the general style. If the sec- 
ond hypothesis is correct, then the hands and 
other particulars that we admire in the Louvre 
picture, except, as we said, the face, would be- 
long to the woman of the first portrait and not 
to Giovanna d’Aragona. But neither of these 
hypothesis is really satisfactory. If other dis- 
coveries do not come to our knowledge, the 
mystery of the two famous portraits will remain unsolved and perhaps 
unsolvable. 

Who was this Giovanna d’Aragona, proclaimed the most beautiful 
woman of her time? She was the daughter of Don Antonio, an illegi- 
timate son of Ferrante d’Aragona, king of Naples, from whom he re- 
ceived the title of Duke of Montalto. The most resplendent jewels of 
his ducal crown were considered to be his two daughters, Giovanna 
and Maria, whose beauty, especially that of the first born, awakened 
an admiration of which we get an idea by reading a book, published 
in 1557, twenty years before her death. This book bears the title of 
“Temple in honour of the divine lady Giovanna d’Aragona, built by 
the most illustrious writers, in all the principal European languages”. 
Among the compositions gathered in the volume, three hundred are in 
Italian, seventy-one in Latin, eleven in Greek, nine in Spanish, two in 
French, and one in German. 

However the greatest praise consists in the particular and minute 
description of the lovely body of the princess, compiled by Bishop 
Agostino Nifo, a bishop after the manner of the Renaissance, that 
is holder of an ecclesiastical ‘‘benefice’’, as he was also a doctor and in 
that capacity had opportunity to know the secret beauties of Gio- 


Naples.” By 


Portrait of Giovanna d’Aragona, wife of Prince Ascanio, 
Leonardo da 


UT c 


“Jeanne de 


Rome 


France as 
Gallery, 


known in 
Doria Pamphily 


Vinci. This is now in the 


vanna. Nifo was a great personage to whom Pope Leo X had given 
the right to create doctors and bachelors, as also to raise to the rank 
of nobility three persons. 

Establishing himself at the Neapolitan Court, he became the 
philosopher of the family and the physician thereof. Giovanna 
d’Aragona’s beauty inspired him to write a treaty on physical per- 
fection and love, taking her as a model. In this book Nifo affirms 
that real beauty resides only in the proportions of the parts, and de- 
fines the rules of their relationship one to another. “The length of 
the nose must be the same as that of the lips, the lips must be the 
same as the ears, the two eyes together that of the Sioatis The length 
of the body must be eight times that of the head” and so on. This 
established, the doctor bishop passes on to the following description 
of his subject: 

“She is of medium height and the proportion of her limbs admir- 
able, neither fat nor boney but juicy; the flesh is not pale, but tends 
towards pink and white; her hair is long and golden; the ears small, 
round and in right proportion to the mouth; the eyebrows, fine and 
of short hairs, reflect the shape of an arc; the pupils, more lustrous 

(Continued on page 78 ) 


VERY scheme of deco- 
Fe ation is primarily de- 

pendent upon the use of 
appropriate colors and as close 
attention should be paid to the 
smaller individual objects as 
to the large surfaces. For 
while upholstery and draper- 
ies are essential and important 
to form a suitable background 
to the ensemble of a room the 
aesthetic charm results to a 
large extent from the small 
ornaments. The varying color 
tones of these offer decorative 
possibilities owing to the fact 
that they may be placed in the 
most advantageous positions; 
and this is particularly so-with 
painted porcelain whether in 
the form of vases or table ser- 
vices. For as the vases bring 
beauty to living rooms, halls 
and bedrooms, so do the ser- 
vices add color to the dining 
table and serve to brighten 
other parts of the dining room, 
when placed in a cabinet or on 
the sideboard. 

Actually, we have only re- 
cently realized fully the im- 
portance of colorful porcelain 
in the decoration’ of rooms. 
Admittedly in our modern use 
of vases, we refuse to repeat 
the earlier custom of arrang- 
ing them in pairs and threes 


with military precision on a mantel shelf. 
Rather, we allow each to display its individual 
beauty by placing a single vase on a table or 
in some other prominent position where its 
splendid lines and coloring are unspoiled by 


Old Worcester Painted 
Porcelain in Decoration 


The Designs on these Porcelains Are Both Rich 


and 


Spirited and the Colors in Harmony with 


the Background and Ornament 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


Left and right—Two Flight, Barr & 
Sarr vases, painted view 
Thomas Rogers, one with fresh apple- 
green ground and one with the mys- 
coloring 


panels by 


terious rose du _ Barry 


Below—These pieces of modern 
Worcester reproduce the same soft 
color tones in the decoration as those 
quite familiar ones of the Georgian 
period. Shown by courtesy Ovington’s 


Below 


bowl and _ basin, 


Rare 


Part of a Chamberlain Worces- 
ter tea set, showing the teapot, sugar 
painted in a most 
spirited fashion with various English 
scenes by Doe and Thomas Rogers. 
pieces of 


special interest 
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the motley of other objects, 
such as were wont to be part 
of the decorations during the 
Victorian era. Nor do we hide 
the finely painted tea sets on 
the shelves of the kitchen cup- 
board for we have long since 
become aware of the orna- 
mental value of these when 
used as a medium to bring 
color to a corner cabinet in a 
living room. 

At the present time, the 
range of choice in the matter 
of porcelain offering decora- 
tive qualities is wider than 
ever before. This is accounted 
for by the increased interest 
in the earlier patterns and the 
consequent revival of these by 
modern factories. To deal with 
each of the many forms of 
decoration adopted by the old 
china painters would not be 
possible in any single article 
and we propose to confine this 
writing to the splendid art de- 
veloped by the painters of the 
Worcester pottery. 

For a moment it will be in- 
teresting to indulge in a little 
history. Like so many others, 
the Worcester factory was 
established by an eminent 
scholar, Dr. Wall, who in the 
same way as Bottger, the 
chemist of Meissen, Dr. 


Dwight of Lambeth and Cookworthy, the 
Plymouth chemist, for long.experimented to 
discover the secret of the Oriental translucent 
porcelain. After the death of Dr. Wall, in 
1776, the Worcester factory virtually ceased 
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to operate until 1783, when it was taken over by Joseph and John 
Flight. Nine years later, Martin Barr became a partner in the firm 
and the name was changed to Flight & Barr, this lasting until 1807 
from which time until 1840, it was respectively Barr, Flight & Barr: 
Flight, Barr & Barr; Barr & Barr. The several variations of the 
arrangement of these names alone tells a story of a “house divided 
against itself”. 

During the interval, another potter, Robert Chamberlain, estab- 
lished himself in Worcester and after 1789, became a serious com- 
petitor to the original factory, this competition being 
increased when Thomas Grainger started a third 
factory there, in 1801. Eventually the three com- 
bined to form the present company 
which is, today, reproducing all 
the designs which brought 
fame to the potters and 
painters of Worcester 
in the days of the 
Georgian kings. 

Among the many 
features of the dec- 
orations of the 


Worcester china 
are the splendid 
ground colors. 


These colors were 
undoubtedly brought 


to this factory by 
the itinerant artists 
who had first worked . 
at the old Chelsea _pot- tae 
° ee < 
tery; and this accounts for SSiterrrerrs<t? 


the similarity between 
many of the colors 
found on pieces made Right—The Worces- 
at the two places. The ter artists _ bor- 
ground color more rowed the elabo- 
prevalent with Wor- pists scroll work 
ele rom the French 
cester porcelain is the Gey ronmperce: 
rich deep blue, often lains and added 
appearing with a diaper panels of fine de- 
pattern arranged after sign of flowers 
the manner of fish 
scales and referred to 
as “scale blue”. This scale decoration is a 
hang-over of the influence derived from China 
where it was adopted by the Oriental painters 
from the scales of the Sacred Carp. There is this 
difference, however; whereas the Chinese scale is in 
pink outline, the Worcester artists invariably shaded in 
theirs with the blue. 

Not that the blue was the only ground color used at Worcester; 
turquoise, apple-green, maroon and a canary yellow are also fairly 
common with the china decorated with panels “in reserve” and 
painted with scenes, exotic birds, flowers and other subjects. The 
term “in reserve” implies that while an object was treated with a 
certain ground color, parts of it were ‘“‘reserved” or allowed to remain 
white to serve as panels which were later painted by the artists. 
With some of the table services only a few of the pieces were deco- 
rated with scenic panels, the others having floral decorations, but 
this is unusual. 

With one service now in an American 
home, only the bowl and the oval dish 
are decorated with the view panels, 
that on the bowl showing ‘‘Darlington, 


Below—Chinese Taoist bas- 
ket emblem and trellis diaper 
with English roses revived ; 
from an early and very are examined with a magnifying 
lovely Worcester 
pattern 


Barr, Flight & Barr vases, the pair painted scenes from 
“The Minstrel” and the “Deserted Village,” by Thomas 
Baxter, on a yellow and gold ground, the two-handled one 
showing a view of Roseline Castle, Edinburgh, by Doe 
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Durham” and the dish a view of Worcester Cathedral, painted by 
Doe. It was, however, a more common practice to decorate an entire 
service with a series of old castles, each piece showing a different 
scene, the name of which was printed or impressed on the under part 
of the article. A tea service made at the Chamberlain factory is an 
example of this use of various views and it also serves to show the 
decorative qualities of this type of porcelain. Sixteen different views 
appear on this service which was painted by Doe and Rogers about 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

That the men responsible for these decorated 
panels were artists in every sense of the word is 
apparent from the remarkable detail of these minia- 

ture paintings. If the various objects 


glass, it will be seen that 
the outlines are perfect 
and the colors applied 
with the utmost pre- 
cision. Whether _ it 
be distant moun- 
tains with some 
ancient castle in 
the foreground, a 
humble cottage 
home in a wooded 
clade, a scene taken 
from one of the 

classical stories or a 
view of the ocean and 
the old sailing ships, 

the perspective plainly 
reveals the work of men who 
placed their art on a 
higher plane than we 
moderns who regard 
“success” by our avail- 
able bank balances. 

Then, too, they com- 
bined the most simple 
landscapes with the 
elaborate decorations 

icate and oriental in vogue during the 

late Georgian period. 

One vase which re- 

cently came to America had a panel depict- 

ing Binstead Cottage, Isle of Wight. A simple 

scene in all truth and surely one antithetical to 

the beautiful turquoise ground color and the elab- 

orate gilded ornaments of the vase itself. At times, it 

might almost seem that the artists selected certain ground 

colors for certain types of scenes; also while vases would be 

similar in form and, to all intents and purposes, be accepted as a 

pair, variations in the shapes of the panels and the applied gilt 
decorations were introduced. 

Two large vases with panels painted by Thomas Rogers, about 
1800, will serve to illustrate this. The shapes are almost identical 
and both have the jewelled and gilded handles with a calyx of 
molded and decorated foliage. But there are obvious variations both 
with the gilt decorations on the shoulders and with the ground colors. 
One of them has the apple-green ground, the panels being a view of 
Lake Windemere, Westmoreland and 
the Menai Straits, Anglesey, each panel 
framed by C-scrolls in gilt; the panels 
of the other are framed in less defined 

(Continued on page 80) 


Above—The bor: 
der design repro- 
duced on_ this 
plate is from 
Renaissance 
woodwork. This 
Worcester — ser- 
vice plate is del- 
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Antique Surroundings for Y outhful Dwellers 


N the beautiful rooms 

which Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Rosen have 
chosen for their chil- 
dren, the charm and 
color and design make 
for daily pleasure in 
the lives of young 
people and must have, 
to an extent, educa- 
tional value along the 
line of the fine arts 


MISS Anne Bigelow 
Rosen’s bedroom 
shows ceiling and 
frieze in low relief 
plaster of the early 
English Renaissance. 
The magnificent carv- 
ed oak paneling of this 
period shows Italian 
influence. The mantel 
is of carved Caen 
stone with a carved oak 
overmantel. Curtains 
are puce and gold Ital- 
ian velvet rug taupe 
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NE of the beautiful 

rooms in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rosen 
is the children’s living 
room. The atmosphere 
there is late English 
Renaissance, showing 
the transitional spirit 
between the Elizabeth- 
an and the Jacobean 
periods. The paneling 
is old English oak 


HIS view shows the 

East window with 
mullioned glass and 
rich curtains of un- 
bleached linen, embroi- 
dered with bright col- 
ored wools. The old 
stained glass cartouches 
inserted in the leaded 
windows give the qual- 
ity essential to the char- 
acter of the entire room. 
Tudor wainscot chairs 
and Renaissance tables 
complete the scheme 


In an Exceptionally Beautiful City Honte 
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W ALTER T. ROSEN, 
Jr’s bedroom is pan- 
eled with late 17th Century 
Italian woodwork of pine 
with walnut finish. The ef- 
fectiveness of this panel- 
ing is greatly increased by 
the fluted pilasters with 
carved Ionic capitals. The 
ceiling is pine, beautiful- 
ly moulded and_ orna- 
mented with heavily carv- 
ed rosettes and acanthus 
leaves. The covering of 
the radiator is wrought- 
iron ornamental grille 


Spree yee ee ala 
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HE doorways areavery 
fine feature of this Ital- 
ian room. Somewhat 
Georgian in character as 
regards the lintels. The 
original ornamental box 
locks and strap hinges 
are particularly fine. The 
upper panel has an inset 
small door. The furniture 
of this room is almost 
entirely old Italian in 
pine and walnut. The 
small cupboard is early 
17th Century Italian. The 
chair is the same period 


* 
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A Table Series for the Seasons 


Arranged by Ellen D. Wangner and Pierre Dutel ri ca ANTM ayy. 


PHOTO BY H. VICTOR KEPPLE 


A Late Supper Table in a Penthouse Garden 


N this terrace of the Beaux Arts apartment, the glass- 
topped iron table (B. Altman & Co.) surrounded by 
vines, flowers, statuary and oil jars (Carbone, Inc.) 
makes an inviting garden picture. Squares of Point de 
Venice lace with Italian Besso linen napkins (James 


McCutcheon & Co.). Plates, goblets, candlesticks and 


pheasants are crystal, the knives, forks and spoons with 
their pistol-shaped handies of crystal (Corning Glas 
Works). The iron table and wrought-iron chairs (W. & J. 
Sloane) are green, other benches and chairs are iron and 
copper, these and hooded beach chair from B. Altman & 


Co. Flowers and potted plants are from M. Goldfarb, Inc. 
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Spanish Colonial Silver from South America 


This Collection of Rare Old Silver was Brought Together from Various Parts of the 


- , 2 ss = a 7 
Dramatic Country of the Incas. Forty-first of a Series on ‘‘Antiques as Decoration. 


HEN the fiery Spanish Conquista- 
Wire came over to the New World 
—which to them was New Spain— 
each brought with him a complete equipment 
of silver including vessels to eat and drink 
from, bowls to wash and shave in, and can- 
dlesticks for the lighting of their evening 
hours. What though the pieces were massive 
and heavy, they were carried on mule back, 
over mountain and crag, through virgin for- 
ests and swampy jungles, for they were con- 
sidered absolutely indispensable to the com- 
fort and importance of their haughty owners. 
It was in the blood of the Spanish Dons to 
love and demand shining silver utensils. A 
glance at the history of plate on the Spanish 
peninsula will show this. 

There had been a time when the Iberians, 
inhabitants of Ancient Spain, had fashioned 
the humblest articles from the silver with 
which their fair land abounded, and had real- 
ized its value so little that they traded it to 
the crafty Phoenicians for the merest baubles. 
Indeed, so great an amount was acquired by 
the latter. that they lingered ; 
long enough to make for 
their ships anchors of silver 
before they sailed away. 
Next came the Romans 
who, to enrich their Caesars, 
pilfered Spain of great 
quantities of the noble 
metal. Afterwards it was 
the Visigothic kings who 
were dazzled by the preci- 
ous ores of Spain. Although 
these northern conquerors 
were not luxurious in their 
dress or customs, they con- 
ceived a violent affection 


Top left—Solid silver stirrups 
bought in La Paz, Bolivia. Very 
heavy and of exquisite work- 
manship. Shown through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Robert Vorfeld 


Center—Silver water bucket six 
and a half inches high, from 
the ancient capital of Brazil. 
Used by Indian slaves. Cour- 
tesy Mr. George Hewitt Myers 


By MARY MAYO CRENSHAW 


for the gold and silver of their new domin- 
ions. Rodrigo, they say, rode on a saddle of 
pure gold. The churches were hung with 
votive crowns given by the monarchs, who 
were Christians, and, in imitation of a 
sovereign’s gesture, the wealthier nobles, too, 
presented chalices, patens and crowns to the 
churches. Some of these Visigothic crowns 
can be seen today in the Musée Cluny at 
Paris and in the Royal Armory in Madrid. 
One of them was given to Queen Isabella, 
the Catholic, by a peasant who expressed re- 
gret that he had destroyed others. 

In their turn came the Moors, lovers of 
the arts, who gloried in the precious metals 
of Spain and fashioned from them wonderful 
swords, daggers, trappings for their Arab 
steeds, table services and even used them 
lavishly in adorning their book bindings. 
Their exquisite products appealed strongly to 
their enemies, the Spaniards, descendants as 
they were of the Visigoths; and they used 
every device to acquire by loot or barter all 
that they could of such beautiful utensils and 
; arms. We read that the Cid, 
when he banqueted King 
Alfonso, served the mon- 
arch and chief lords from 
vessels of -gold, while the 
rest of the party, number- 
ing hundreds, ate from solid 
silver. 

With this succession of 
squandering the supply of 
the precious metals of 
Spain was necessarily much 
depleted. Royal sumptuary 
edicts, issued from time to 
time, strove to limit the use 
of silverware in the house- 


Top right—Egg-shaped 
“quilche” of silver, from Eeua- 
dor. Spanish gentlemen in 
South America wore these 
pieces hanging at their belts 


Left—Silver bowl from Bo- 
livia. Hand-wrought in relief 
appear the arms of Castile 
and Leon and those of Span- 
ish Emperor Charles V 
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holds, but with small success. That 
quality in the Spaniard which lusts 
for magnificence and display made 
the gleaming implements too allur- 
ing. When the Invincible Armada 
sank to a watery grave, many great 
leather chests filled with beautiful 
personal silver, property of the 
hidalgo officers, were buried forever 
beneath the angry waves. 

Splendid silversmiths, or plateros, 
to use the Spanish word, abounded 
in Spain through the centuries, no- 
table among whom may be men- 
tioned the family of Arphe (or Arfe 
as it was also spelled), father, son 
and grandson, some of whose won- 
derful custodias and_ processional 
crosses may be seen in old cathedrals 
and churches of Spain to this day. 
Pope Calixtus III preferred to all 
the skilled Italian silversmiths about 
him two Spaniards whom he brought 
from Barcelona in 1455 to fashion 
the golden roses and fine swords 
which it was his custom to send each 
year to the ruling monarchs of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fine 
work achieved by the Spanish pla- 
teros, they were not accorded in 
their own country the station which 
their talents merited. An ancient 
ruling decreed that “In base and 
mechanical trades is included those 
of the silversmith, the painter, the 
embroiderer, and others similar by 
which the worker lives from the 
product of his own hands.” Those 


Massive silver dish from Ecuador with pet- 
al edge its decoration. Food was both cook- 
ed and brought to table in this dish and the 
tall spoon used in kitchen and dining room 


Incense burner in form of conventionalized 
pomegranate, from Bolivia. Courtesy Mrs. 
Robert Vorfeld. Pomegranate incense burn- 
er. Courtesy Mrs. Frank Barrows Freyer 


Silver altar lamp from Buenos Aires, hanging 
from a silver chain, adorned with heads of 
cherubs and flowers, executed in relief. From 
tip to tip, it measures eighteen inches. Wicks 
extend from oil in center to eight branches 


who followed these callings were not allowed 
to wear silk, the raiment of a gentleman. 
Loudly and long the silversmiths and artists 
complained of this injustice but it. was not 
until the reign of Charles V. that they won 
their cause. Then at last the Emperor issued 
a “pragmatica de Trajes” (edict on cloth- 
ing) which granted artists and silversmiths 
(artifices y plateros) the right to wear silk, 
stating the reason that ‘‘the statute entitles 
them artists and not artisans . . . because 
truly an artisan is one who executes work in 
which there is no need of science or knowl- 
edge of any of the liberal arts. An artist is 
one whose work cannot be done without 
science or knowledge of the liberal arts. Such 
is the work of the artist silversmith; for if he 
does not understand the art of geometry for 
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the proportioning of the length and 
breadth of the objects he creates; if 
he does not comprehend the art and 
science of perspective in designing 
and tracing, he can be neither artist 
nor silversmith.” 

Thus the plateros came into their 
own at just the time when vast 
quantities of gold and silver were 
being brought over in heavy-laden 
galleons from the new world. And, 
too, at this time Grandees and sol- 
diers of fortune alike were setting 
their faces towards the Eldorado, 
and ordering outfits of personal sil- 
ver for the journey. In many cases 
they took with them plateros, and, 
once installed, they sent back for 
more to come over and serve as in- 
structors for the “Indianos” of New 
Spain. In the train of Pizarro, Cor- 
tez and others many skilled silver- 
workers were included, and were 
needed. It is said that Cortez even 
shod his horse with solid silver. 

As a matter of fact the natives of 
Mexico and South America were as 
expert as the Spaniards in metal 
working, and sometimes more so. It 
was more a question of teaching 
them to substitute Spanish designs 
for their native themes than to teach 
them the craft itself. With their 
technical skill and artistic bent, they 
made apt pupils. At first the results 
were mere copies of the patterns 
given them, so much so that it is 
often difficult to know whether a 

(Continued on page 76) 


Big hand-beaten silver dish, eighteen 
inches in diameter and three deep with 
lion masks with rings in mouth for handles. 
Edge is bordered with a delicate design. 


Silver mates from Vorfeld collection and 
bombilla or tube through which to imbibe, 
which served as strainer as well. Mate 
was dispensed to guests as we offer tea 
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Some New Small Houses in California 


The Two Picturesque Stucco Cottages Are a Part of the Donald 
Dickey Ranch and Are Complete in all Practical Details, 
Possessing a very Genuine Charm—so Essential to the Small House 


Palmer Sabin, Architect 


‘Ty BE guest house of the group is more definitely influenced by “THE gardener’s cottage of this group is built of adzed redwood 

Mexican farmhouses than by Mediterranean architecture of supporting posts and eucalyptus logs, whitewashed. The color- 
California. Exterior walls are local stone and large kiln burned ing of the trim is sage green, as it is in the guest house. The ceil- 
brick, whitewashed but softened with redwood stain. The roof is ings in the gardener’s cottage have exposed eucalyptus purlins with 


of large hand-made mission tiles from cherry red to salmon pink beams random sheathi Fireplaces of solid redwood timbers 
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ANGINGS of the owner’s 

bedroom are chintz of flower 
design in tan, henna, and black, 
the same color scheme being 
carried out in the bed spread. 
The dressing room wall is paper- 
ed with a flower design of the 
same colors. The smaller bed- 
rooms are done with gay chintzes, 
with light walls and rich rugs 


THE hall of the guest house, which opens 
from the living room, carries out the 
color scheme of the larger space. The 
hangings are monk’s cloth in blue and 
white. The walls are Spanish of yellow 
and the floors are red tile. The door 
frames from which the stairs start, are 
exposed natural-finish eucalyptus beams 


Re he room of the guest house. Here 
the wood work is exposed redwood and 
the windows are double hung with roller 
screens. Certain windows have wrought 
iron grilles made in the vicinity; others 
covered with old Spanish grilles. The fire- 
place is constructed of stone and brick 
with mantel of solid redwood timber 


(Continued on page 
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The Annual of American Design, 1951, Includes 
the Outstanding Work of Eminent Authorities 


in All Fields in which Contempor 


Been Influenced by the Machine 


By C. ADOLPH GLASSG 


HEN, about four years ago, the 
W American ~ Union of Decorative 
Artists and Craftsmen (Audac) 
was first organized, little was generally 
known in our country about the growing 
strength of contemporary design. Except 
such things as came from France and were 
shown in a few of our larger cities there was 
no public consciousness of the change occur- 
ring in the industrial and decorative arts. 
Unlike “prosperity” or “depression”, these 
things have to be labelled before they become 
generally recognized, despite the fact that they 
are as intimately a part of the lives of people 
as are the two faces of the economic coin. 
The great International Exposition of In- 
dustrial and Decorative Arts held in Paris in 
1925 rendered a considerable service to the 
advancement of design in our own country 
even though its immediate effect was limited 
to a very small group of alert retailers, artists 
and writers. One of the most significant facts 
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J” Modern American 


See: ial Design 


ary Design Has 


sOLD 


of that exposition for 
America was our re- 
fusal, made officially 
by the then Secretary 
Hoover, to participate 
since, he claimed, we 
had no modern design to show. Our exclusion 
was indeed fortunate. What we could have 
shown in Paris would, by comparison with the 
work of Germany, Austria or France, have been 
the source for much continental witticism. 

It is therefore with heightened gratification 
that Audac was able to produce the Annual of 
American Design only five years after America 
had admitted its decorative insignificance, and 
reveal therein a startling alteration in affairs. 
The Annual definitely proclaims the existence 
of a powerful and conscious movement in Ameri- 
can industrial design that can stand compari- 
son favorably with the best done in Europe. 
Every one of the approximately three-hundred 
illustrations in the volume reveals the touch of 


Right—Hand woven 
woolen rug of sharp- 
ly contrasted colors. 
Modern. From Ralph 
M. Pearson. Studios. 
This is designed by 
Henriette Reiss 


. 


a designer fully aware of 
the basic principle that 
underlies the best prod- 
ucts of contemporary de- 
sign—simplicity of effect 
for specificity of purpose. 
Almost no department of 
the practical arts has been 
omitted in this compila- 
tion with the exception of 
automobiles and _aero- 
planes which, it was felt, 
were so completely appre- 
ciated by the public that 
their inclusion would have 
been tautological. 

What this first issue of 
the Annual will do for 
American design cannot 
be fully prophesied, but 
one may safely and with 
all modesty forecast a dis- 
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tinct stimulation. For the first time in the 
history of our country our public is made 
aware of a concentrated movement to in- 
ject sap into a desicated mechanical life 
that threatened, for a time, to either be- 
come a drab acceptance of industrialism 
or a vapid and purposeless search in the 
discarded clothes-heap of the past for a 
scrap of beauty which it might with im- 
punity wear. For the first time a complete 
survey of the active cooperation between 
creator and producer is presented to the 
public which now may no longer feel that 
modern design is a series of sporadic ex- 
plosions of individual whimsicality. 

By this pictorial review of the accom- 
plishments within the past year of the 
members of Audac, among whom are 
included the foremost designers of 
America, it is hoped to inform 
America that there exists a 
potential for a vital renais- 


Interestingly propor- 
tioned. bookease in 
two tones of lacquer. 
Viennese porcelain 
on the top shelf and 
a modern light to the 
ieft. By Paul T. Frankl 


Above—Modernistic 
hand blocked. Amer- 
ican linen printed in 
twelve colors from 
the Derryvale Linen 
Co. Designed by 
Alice Donaldson 
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feteienein 


An occasional table of aluminum and 
formica in black and silver—very well 
proportioned, and of convenient height. 
Made for the Nessen Studios, Inc. 


sance in the useful arts; that, in fact, it is 
well under way; that its manifestations in 
textiles, silverware, furniture, ceramics or 
interiors are not the pyrotechnics of a mere- 
tricious fad; and that the devitalized imita- 
tion of the outer shells of period styles must 
give way to the new spirit whose source is in 
the life of both work and recreation today. 
A reaction widely felt in music and paint- 
ing as well as in the industrial arts. 
No great creative talent ever flourished in 
a cultural desert. Creation only occurs in 
those times and places when it can secure 
nourishment from a general artistic en- 
vironment that not only recognizes 
and applauds but uses talent as 
well. The Annual of American 
Design will not alone contrib- 
ute toward the develop- 
ment of such a desirable 
environment; it will 
also encourage and 
stimulatethe 
young aspirant 
in the indus- 
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trial arts to participate in the task through 
the example of a distinguished company 
with whom he is in spirit allied. 

Most encouraging of all will the Annual 
be to those manufacturers who dared experi- 
ment with contemporary design in the face 
of considerable resistance. They may now see 
their pioneering days well over; that they no 
longer stand isolated in an oasis of fresh de- 
sign amidst the sandy wastes of period repro- 
ductions; that from one end of the country 
to the other there is a constant accretion to 
the movement from among industrialists, vin- 
dicating their own convictions—convictions 
not to be romantically sentimentalized by 
attributing to them exclusively noble or al- 
truistic ideals, but convictions seen realistical- 
ly as meaning, “good modern design pays.” 

Yet, without some of the abstract virtues, 
the interest and participation of industry in 
the modern design movement would never 
have been what it is. By grace of this interest 
the Annual is enabled to point a very sig- 
nificant sociologic truth—that the machine 
need not enslave man; that its standardiz- 
ing need not lead to rigid repetition, and that 
its mass producing need not exclude esthetic 
considerations. Purposive direction and con- 
scious control, artistic and social, will inevit- 
ably make the machine an effective instru- 
ment for heightening the economic and cul- 
tural well-being of man. 

In the Annual of American Design are 
illustrated any number of machine-made ob- 
jects—made by the thousands—which give 
tangible proof to the contention (though 
matters are far beyond the stage where it 
still needs verification) that a chair or table 
or rug made by machine may be as beautiful 
as one made by hand, provided an artist, 
aware of the limitations and potentialities of 
his materials and his fabricating instrument, 
has originated the design. There is a guaran- 
tee in the names of Jensen, Sinel, Lescaze, 
Peters, Weber, Bernhard, Rohde and Deskey 
—among many more represented in the An- 
nual—that beauty of design need no longer 
be a mere accidental feature of a machine- 
produced object of use. 

One of the most exacting tasks in compil- 
ing the Annual was selecting authors for the 
articles to avoid establishing any impression 
that contemporary design had already con- 
gealed into a series of definite motifs carved 
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Cane furnitute \tnimmed with reall 4 
liners and lacquered epsgreen, up- IN 
holstered in witramarihe Thlue. 7 
From the Ypsilanti-Reed Furniture .c% 
Co. Designed by Donald. Deskey ne: 


from a mass of hardened theory. Precisely 
because it was felt that the modern move- 
ment in America is still in a formative stage, 
precisely because it is dynamic and changing, 
fluidly adjusting itself to a constantly alter- 
ing environment, was it deemed advisable to 
get a diversity of critical opinion. Yet all the 
writers find much that is encouraging in the 
spirited movement in which Audac is the 
herald and of which the Annual is the first 
exhaustive compilation. 

The Annual of American Design is the 
official organ of the American Union of Deco- 
rative Artists and Craftsmen (Audac) whose 
members are consciously working for the ele- 
vation of standards in contemporary design. 
They are convinced that life today demands 
an appropriate setting and, as artists of all 
ages moulded the external world to suit the 
life of their times, are giving our environment 
a new and fitting appearance. 

Annually, this publication will review the 
most important works, realized or planned, 
by America’s most gifted designers and thus 
be a source for the ever-renewed effort to 
keep the looks of things as fresh as the 
method of their making. 

The modern developments in the applied, 
industrial and decorative arts are indicative 
of recent and eventual changes in our social 
outlook. Their present significance lies not 
alone in substituting an appropriate style in 
the place of outmoded traditional ones, but 
also revivifying a public esthetic appreciation. 

(Continued on page 87) 


A desk lamp of brass and hard rubber, 
aluminum and flashed opal shade. Stand- 
ard in black and silver. One of the new 
designs of the 


Nessen Studios, Ine. 
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The Decorating 


and Furnishing 
of Side Walls 


Interesting Suggestions Are Met in 


These Four Hlustrations for the Fit- 
ting of Side Walls to Avoid that 
Bleak Look that so often Occurs. Dif- 
ferent Members of the Decorators’ 
Club Furnish Ideas of Spanish Ef- 


ee ceannonnnst fects, French, Chinese and English 
pangennenagerns ee 


HIS delightful wall arrangement was planned 

for a small, dark hall. The Chinese wallpaper 
gives it an architeciural quality with its dull 
greens and old reds. The aged effect of the wail 
makes an interesting background for the old 
Credenza in walnut, the gilt Venetian mirror 
and a pair of old red téle urns. This hallway 
was designed as well as decorated by Jessica Boss 


N this reception hall, a side wall has been treat- 

ed with much dignity. The surface is grey- 
brown, a most flattering background for the 
cream and gold antique mirror, the console 
table and the Directoire screen. The armchairs, 
which bring the wall arrangement well out into 
the room, are in walnut, upholstered in cream 
and brown printed leopard. Mrs. Buel decorator 
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VARIETY of antique pieces has 

been used in this very rich wall 
arrangement. The surface of the wall is 
practically covered with a Flemish tap- 
estry, against which is centered an an- 
tique Spanish Gothic chest, interesting 
in design and very warm and glowing 
in color. Either side of the chest is a 
Louis XIII chair covered in ancient 
needlepoint, and an antique Oriental 
rug is over the floor. The general effect 
is of a splendor of coloring. Decorated 
by Mary Coggeshall-Jeannette Jukes, Inc. 


N delightful contrast to the illustra- 

tion above is the decorated wall by 
Hettie Rhoda Mead. In this case, the 
wall is in a dining room where the pre- 
dominating colors are peacock blue and 
green, yellow and rose. The wall itself 
is of éeru and superimposed thereon in 
the form of panels are Italian window 
shades. The effect is very formal and 
distinguished. The satin covers of the 
old fashioned mahogany chairs are strip- 
ed in the colors of the draperies and 
the Oriental rug repeats the tones 


Water in the Garden 


Lily Pools and the Various Ways of Making 


Them Attractive and Practicable in the Garden 


By J. HORACE Me FARLAND 


President American Rose Society. Editor American Rose Annual 


A lily pool edged with circular cement 
blocks so placed that flowers can be 
grown between the blocks. This makes 
a delightful effect and prevents that look 
of too formal, hard, concrete surface 


Hardy waterlilies 
of the Rose Arey va- 
riety. This is espe- 
cially suited to the 
garden pool and is 
gorgeous in color 
and very graceful 


HE Editor expected me to write on 
lily pools. I intend so to do, but I 
want first to discuss some of the things 


that make lily pools possible, and which 
present to the thoughtful gardener who is 
willing to go to sources for suggestions, op- 
portunities for individual delight, for ear- 
den beauty, that are entirely denied to the 
unfortunates who know only of th 


pond with its architectural edge. 

At the outset I want to be freed fron 
particular sympathy with or attack 
the architectural garden developme: 
have frequently admired, and expect 
more frequently as my life continues 1 
admire the splendid combinations of archi- 
tecture and plant life, all too frequently 
with most emphasis on the first word, which 


Close up of a remarkable growth of 
waterlily buds, blossoms, and pads. The 
lily at the right is “Mrs. George H. 
Pring,” and the one which is standing 
up tall at the left is “Mrs. Ed. Whitaker” 
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great designers backed by great pocket- 
books can and do produce. I look at them 
with awe until I feel impelled to run away 
from them as fast as I can because such 
things are wholly impossible within my gar- 
den budget. 

These words, therefore, in no sense mini- 
fying the value of the best the landscape 
architect can do with a full pocketbook 
back of him, have to deal mostly with what 
the less well furnished pocketbook can sup- 
port. 

To have water in the garden there must 
be an accessible source of it. The first ‘“‘dis- 
covery” that is likely to be made by the 
thoughtful experimenter is that a natural 
stream is not necessary. The little Breeze 
Hill “spring,” as we call it, deceiving even 
the elect as to its origin, uses a pipe trickle 
so small that I think most of the time it 


A lily pool in a town garden. Around the 
cement rim is a mass of green which connects 
the pool and the lawn in a way desirable 
both for softening the pool’s edge, and con- 
trasting with flower beds surrounding it 
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fails to register on the water meter which 
tells what I must pay the city for aquatic 
garden pleasures. The next important item 
to settle down upon is that this water as 
soon as it gets out of the tap which, skill- 
fully concealed, yet does control it, can be 
used over and over again until its eventual 
evaporation into the atmosphere, or, far 
better, absorption into the plant life it sup- 
ports. 

Here comes in a third factor, that which 
Sir Isaac Newton observed when the apple 
fell in his orchard. Gravitation has much to 
do with the favorable use of water in the 
garden. Yet no one who has a flat garden 
need be wholly discouraged, because it is 
always possible, especially as attention is 
paid to the sane use of rocks in the garden, 
to get up a foot or so and permit the afore- 
said trickle of water to ripple its way into 


A rural variety of lily pool in harmony with 
the informal planting and stone pathway. In 
this particular pool, waterlilies of the annual 
variety are planted and at the border bunches 
of ferns, brilliant petunias and fleurs-de-lis 


completed garden usefulness. The man or 
woman who has natural elevation in the 
garden won’t have to worry about gravita- 
tion, save as to its best use. 

Then comes another factor, not alto- 
gether understood but vital to the sort of 
thing I am here preaching. It is the con- 
servation of this water, bought or natural- 
ly diverted, as the case may be, through 
the completest use I have referred to. This 
means that otherwise dry, somewhat “hard- 
boiled” gardens may accommodate the bog 
plants which are so delightful, and usually 
esteemed to be so difficult. The secret is the 
addition of an underlying concrete apron. 
Let me return again to the Breeze Hill 


Carpensis waterlily of the Marliacea 
variety. A beautiful lily with rather 


small leaves, equally interesting whether 
in full bloom, or half open, and with 
graceful long-stemmed buds, still tight 
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“spring Sbbvb Bie a m “There is gust a bit 
of natural elevation w, hic Js taideN: aréof grav- 
ity. It is mate nsefyl yy the underlyi ing con- 
crete apron. Ail the Sof has been dug out from 
the location of the spring and the bog to a 


depth of ten or twelve inches or more, accord- 


ing to convenience and circumstances. Then 


comes the putting down of an inexpensive 


and quite informal concrete base two, three, 
or even four inches thick, according to cir- 
cumstances and pocketbook, and having at 
its lowest point a retaining lip which will per- 
mit water to flow over it into the contiguous 
soil. This provides a constant dampness. 
Upon this has been based the carefully- 
thought-out opening of the spring itself, in 


A very formal variety of pool which can 
be planted with lilies; an extremely in- 
teresting idea for a modern moat. Vines 
trail down over the stone walls and 
shrubs are planted at the concrete edge 


This beautiful va- 
riety which is a 
great favorite in the 
waterlily pool is 
called the “Panama 
Pacific,” an elabo- 
rate name for such 
a peaceful blossom 


the Breeze Hill case backed by an inci- 
dental cup-shaped stone found in the 
woods, from which the hydrant trickle 
drops into the clear and limpid spring. 
From this it overflows into the surrounding 
immediate bog, giving encouragement to 
the plants which like damp feet. Under- 
ground it likewise overflows above the lip 
referred to, and through the aid of capil- 
lary attraction keeps moist, but not muddy, 
the surrounding soil as host for many de- 
lightful plants that will not endure dry feet. 

But there are other angles, other oppor- 
tunities, for this trickle, especially as they 
are thoughtfully dealt with in connection 
with good-looking weathered rocks that 
may be introduced, but which if they show 

(Continued on page 79) 
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T might almost seem that as age brings 

dignity to us humans, so it confers dis- 

tinction upon many inanimate things of 
humble origin. The kitchen furniture of 
yesterday adorns the dining rooms of today 
and the simple pottery, pewter and brass are 
elevated from domestic to more aristocratic 
spheres. Our realisation in recent years of 
the charm of the plainer furniture styles 
used in the more outlying homes of past 
generations has been the outcome of what 
could be termed “reversed evolution”; be- 
cause after the finer furniture designs of 
the older countries became popular in 
America we gradually became aware of the 
beauty of the less sophisticated work of the 
rural districts. 

Perhaps the ubiquitous motor car is 
primarily responsible for this enlighten- 
ment. But it is certain that as the simpler 
interiors of old farmhouses both in America 
and in Europe became more generally 
familiar, they suggested that unquestion- 
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The Dresser in Interior Schemes 


Suggesting Various Places in a House for These Convenient 


Pieces of Simple Furniture which Are now Being Reproduced 


by Modern Cabinet-Makers from Original Models Found in the 


Early Houses of England and America 


By HENRY BRANSCOMBE 


This quaint old dresser is a Dutch cup- 
board of the type that was popular in 
American homes during the early part 
of Colonial period. Filled with pewter 


A typicai Colonial setting with a 
smaller dresser, suggestive of a din- 
ing room either in a country home or 
in a city apartment. Courtesy Charak 


able attraction which comes frém contrasts. 
This from two distinct phases; firstly a 
room of this type as a whole offers a pleas- 
ant contrast to more advanced schemes 
which have been undertaken in other parts 
of the house; and secondly the furniture 
itself is of that character which brings into 
greater effect the colors of china, pewter 
and other suitable ornamental objects. And 
such effects are especially present when one 
of the old-style dressers is the background 
for the colorful items. 

These romantic pieces of furniture have 
become more and more important as part 
of modern homes; and while for a time the 
available examples were limited to those 
dating from the 18th Century, they even- 
tually became so widely sought for that 
the demand began to exceed the supply; in 
consequence of which the present-day fac- 
tories are carefully reproducing the earlier 
models. Not that originals are unobtainable 


This setting, in which all the furniture is 
English of the Early 18th Century, gains its 
own especial charm from the colorful effects 
of the China and pewter on the old dresser. 
By the courtesy of Norman R. Adams, Ine. 
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because many are still being discovered in 
the provincial sections of Britain and not a 
few in the more scattered farmhouses of 
America. But whether a dresser be two cen- 
turies old or the work of a present-day cab- 
inet-maker who is satisfied to copy one that 
was made by some rural craftsman in the 
days of the Georgian kings, its value to an 
oak breakfast-room or dining-room cannot 
be questioned. 

This from the standpoint of decoration as 
from one of usefulness; and in using the 
upper shelves of a dresser to hold china, 
pewter and other objects we unconsciously 
continue a tradition dating from the 15th 
Century. Not that the shape of the dresser, 
as we know it, is in any way like that of 
the Middle Ages, because the dresser in a 
mediaeval dining hall was formed of tiers of 
many shelves covered with rich fabrics and 
placed in the center of the hall to display the 
gold and silver plate of the house. And a 
century later, the cupboard-like wall piece 
which was the forerunner of the later dresser 
first made its appearance. 

Nor can it be denied that however attrac- 
tively furnished an oak dining room may be, 
it somehow evinces a certain incompleteness 
without a dresser. It may be here remarked 
that some rooms intended for breakfast- 
rooms will not accommodate a_ high-back 
dresser; when that is the case it is always 
possible to obtain the lower or table section 
on which the high shelves rest, because the 
modern factories, having in mind the smaller 
rooms, are producing both types. In fact the 
first dressers had no plate racks above, rather 


Here is all that old-time simplicity found 
with the early dining rooms of the Puritan 
families of New England, the dresser shelves 
being used to hold the domestic pewter-ware 
then in general use, yet the cabinet-work is 
modern. From Kensington Manufacturing Co. 
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being plain oak side-tables with deep draw- 
ers, but during the later Stuart period cup- 
boards as well as drawers were fitted below 
and the canopied shelves for holding plates 
added above. 

No doubt exists that those having shelves 
above are in every way preferable and for 
a moment we will touch upon smaller break- 
fast-rooms in which it is desirous to use one 
of the taller wall-pieces, but in which a full- 
sized dresser with shelves would be unduly 
heavy. For such interiors it is possible to ob- 
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tain the dresser-like cupboards which are 
now copied from original models such as 
were popular in the earlier Colonial homes. 
Spoken of as “Dutch cupboards,” these 
are made either angular for placing in a 
corner or shallow and rectangular so that 
they may be used against a wall. The upper 
part has several open shelves while the base 
is a low cupboard with a paneled door and 
when pewter or china is placed on the 
shelves the ornamental effect is especially 
beautiful. 

It may be well to suggest that when one 
of the Dutch cupboards is part of a break- 
fast-room, blue and white Staffordshire 


‘uplates resting against the back-board with 


a-fewpieces of pewter in front result in a 
very pleasing setting, the brighter blue of 


3+¢ Ali@ phina bringing into relief the more som- 


ia (Continued on page 81) 
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duced ifthe old styles for breakfast rooms 


4ITECT prpethérerooms calling for the more nar- 


row. types. Courtesy Shaw Furniture Co. 


A rare old oak dresser, made in Normandy 
in the 18th Century. It is beautifully hand 
earved and has a glowing patina. A well 
preserved piece. Courtesy Albert Grosfeld 
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An English Cottage for the Pacific Coast 


This Charming House, with Its Quaint Thatch, Hip Roofed Doorway, 


and Substantial Stone Facing, Suggests a Lane in Devon, but Is. 


Really in California and Built and Fitted up in the Western Fashion 


R. E. Ashton Co., Architects 


HE front view of the home of 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Cau- 
dill in Los Angeles. It is charm- 
ingly reminiscent of the South of 
England, in color, material, and 
form. The planting about it is 
largely in brilliant green, ex- 
tremely interesting against the 
blue-gray stone and. the warm 
stucco. The detail of the home 
shows the stone chimneys run- 
ning up above the peaked thatch- 
ed roof at the side of the front 
entrance, which is in stone. The 
half-timber construction is oak. 
Casement windows are used 
throughout, opening out under a 
little thatched eyelid as shown in 
the illustration to the right. The 
chimney pots are warm terra cotta 


Howard Smith, Landscape Architect 


HE interior furnishing and 

decoration of this house is de- 
lightful, not in any one period, 
but Tudor English and Italian 
predominating. In the living 
room, the love seats are Tudor 
English as are the chairs. The desk 
is of the Vargueno type. The red 
lacquer cabinet is old Chinese 
and the draperies are hand woven 
woolen fabric in blue green, very 
warm against the white plaster 
walls. In the dining room, the 
furniture is walnut in Italian de- 
sign and there are hangings in 
bright colors, while in the li- 
brary most of the furniture is 
modern with hand blocked linen 
used for the upholstery and the 
hangings. Wanda Haas, Decorator 
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HIS plan of the 

landscape garden- 
ing about the Caudill 
house shows the plac- 
ing of the house, the 
planting of trees and 
shrubs and _ flowers, 
the pools, the bridle 
trail and the little 
studio, isolated from 
the house itself. The 
general effect of the 
garden arrangement 
is most romantic with 
its many pathways 
and multiplicity of 
trees and flowers 


Plan of the 
garden in re- 
lation to the 
buildings on 
the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
W.A. Caudill 
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HE entire front 


facade of the Cau- 
dill house, showing 
the delightful roof as 
it is lifted over the 
casement windows, 
comes to a double 
peak over the stone 
entrance. The com- 
bination of materials 
here is unusually in- 
teresting—the  blue- 
gray stone, the natu- 
ral color of the 
thateh, the warm 
stueco and the rough 
brown half timber 
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Longing for Advent- 
ure Comes With the 


er First Touch of Summer 


In the Pictures We Are Showing 
this Month, We Travel from the 
Forbidden City in Peking to the 
Serpent Stairway in Old Mexico 
and We Have a Glimpse of the 
Royal Spanish Palace, Empty of 
Royalty, and the Alcazar in Se- 
govia, Fashioned by the Moors 


in the Eighteenth Century 


HE Royal Palace in Madrid from which King 
So ras a oe : Alphonso recently fled to France. It is one of 
pt ee an IS a +r as = a ei the most important buildings in Madrid and is 

on the site of what was formerly a magnificent 
Moorish castle, used as a residence by Emperor 
Charles V. The modern palace was planned by 
Philip V, and its construction begun in 1738 


HE Alcazar, famous Royal Palace in Segovia. This type of palace 
was built in Spain by the Moors. They are more often in the nature 
of strongholds than the Florentine palaces. They are always sur- 
rounded by high walls and the entrance is through a single gateway 
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PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY 


HE beach at Biarritz, 

a fashionable watering 
place at the Basses Pyre- 
nées, France. Napoleon 
Ill and the Empress Eu- 
génie made this fascinat- 
ing place their summer 
residence and it is still a 
favorite resort both win- 
ter and summer. It is 
about five miles southwest 
of Bayonne and is consid- 
ered one of the best of 
the numerous bathing 
beaches along the Riviera 
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ETAIL of the Serpent 

Stairway at the Tem- 
ple of Quetzaleoatl. The 
barbarie sculptures, such 
as seen here antedate the 
Christian era by thou- 
sands of years. They were 
antiquity when the Mayan 
Indians came into the land 
of Mexico. Research has 
shown that two distinct 
races came and conquer- 
ed and vanished into ob- 
livion before the advent 
of the Mayan Indians 
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House Reminiscent of the English Cotswold Type 


The Owner Conceived the Idea of the House After an Extended 


Tour Through England. The Model Followed Was from That 
Fascinating Dreamy Old Town of Chipping Campden 


Jerome Robert Cerny, Architect 


HE exterior walls are INUNVUUANIEL 0 4RULLE 

buff semi-dressed stone 
and slate with a roof of 
heavy stone in gray, blue 
purple and black, and a 
stone trim to the house. 
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The period of decoration i §i | } 
throughout is Early Eng- : e é i 
lish and Elizabethan. The $ iia 
main entrance to the house i 
is through a large recep- Hi 
tion room witha stone stair ht 
and rich iron balustrade re) . ' 
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HE floor plan here <A 


shows a very interest- 
ing arrangement of rooms. 
The ceilings throughout 
are wood, plaster and or- 
namental plaster and win- 
dows have steel casements. 
The fireplaces are carved 
stone. All the trim and 
woodwork are rough grain 
quarter-sawed oak. In the E 
living room, ceiling and - 
paneling are oak and floor = 
Madagascar mahogany. jl A 
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An oak paneled room of 1670. 
Stiles, rails and fields of panels 
painted puce colour, with floral 
devices in harmonizing tones of 
green, yellow, umber and sienna. 
From Bramshill Park, Hampshire 


O many chances to create 
NS incidents of fascinating 

interest occur in connec- 
tion with the paneling of 
rooms that it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that people time 
and again overlook at least 
some of the opportunities 
within their grasp. And the 
habit of overlooking opportu- 
nities is one that grows read- 
ily; it does not take long for 
this, that or the other pleasant 
fashion to slip away from both 
general usage and general rec- 
ollection, no one can say ex- 
actly why. Hence it is that we 
need to remind ourselves occa- 
sionally of certain paneling 
amenities within the general 
scope of our decorative heritage that other- 
wise might become well-nigh forgotten. 

In a survey of paneling usages, we cannot 
do better than first to outline the basic nature 
of panels and then to trace some of the funda- 
mental principles involved in panel decora- 
tion. By its very nature and construction, a 
panel implies clearly and regularly defined 
boundaries. It is a space enframed within 
an enclosure. Likewise, the presence of panel- 
ing connotes a deliberate and orderly articu- 
lation of the area it covers. And this articu- 
lation is commonly symmetrical in its char- 
acter. 

Moreover, the fact of definite articulation 
of a given wall space invites and carries with 
it the implication of organised accent or 
stress at appropriate intervals. It is just at 
this point that we are apt to overlook a possi- 
ble and legitimate function of paneling which 
is likewise definitely a decorative opportunity. 
Having created a paneled room, we are 


Living room in a house at Purchase, New York, 
with panels formed of sepia chiaroscuro, early 
19th Century French wallpaper framed by dado, 
the cornice and the dividing pilasters. Woodwork 
is painted pale green. Leigh French, Jr., architect 
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Paneling Amenities “2 


A Great Variety of Decorative Effects ai 
Obtained by These Methods of Wall Treatment 
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By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


too often content to let it go at that. The 
seemly paneling, symmetrically and orderly 
disposed, appears adequate to give a room 
the dignity and finish we require; then we 
are prone to rest on our partial achievement 
and regard the work as completed when very 
frequently it is only ready to receive the final 
accent and rounding out of interest that its 
composition invites. We ignore the invitation 


proffered us or else we altogether fail to per- 
celve it. 

A well-paneled room, it is true, has a con- 
vincing and satisfying quality that enables 
it to stand alone without the addition of 
specifically decorative elements. While wood 
paneling affords a singularly excellent back- 
ground, it has also a distinct decorative value 
of its own by no means negligible. This deco- 
rative value inherent in the 
structure and material of pan- 
eling a good many people are 
inclined to regard as the final 
measure of its capabilities. But 
it isn’t—so it seems to them— 
sufficient unaided to create all 
the interest and accent de- 
manded by a room and, there- 
fore, they relegate paneling to 
the status of background 
merely and place their depen- 
dence on movables for the 
complement of interest and 
accent. It is perfectly proper, 
of course, to create interest 
and accent through the agency 
of movables, but there are 
often occasions when it might 
be much more to the point and 


Small 18th Century Venetian ante- 
room, with curved corner panels 
having painted decorations carv- 
ed in relief and larger panels fill- 
ed with strips of rich silk bro- 
cade. Courtesy French & Co. 


r more effective to do this in the permanent 

tting, while the movables count purely as 
incidents. 

No matter how admirable the quality of 
a wood-paneled room, and no matter how 
rich the effect it imparts, there is always the 
possibility that a degree of decoration of one 
sort or another may add just that touch of 
accent needed to make the fixed composition 
definitely articulate, to create distinction, in 
short, to make what was already good better 
and to make the merits of the paneling count 
to their fullest value. Colour, pattern and re- 
lief—two of them together, or perhaps all 
three—are the agents from which this en- 
hancement is to be expected. 


The existence of a panel form in itself | 


provides a frame which, in turn, suggests or 
invites the display of some appropriate deco- 
rative device to which its well-defined bound- 
aries give completeness, coherence and be- 
coming emphasis. This emphasis of ornament 
will naturally be distributed as the require- 
ments of the particular occasion demand. 
There is almost no end to the variety of ways 
in which suitable embellish- 
ment can be carried out. 

A peculiarly fascinating ex- 
ample of painted ornament in- 
troduced to give completeness 
and varied interest to an al- 
ready excellent paneled setting 
can be studied in an early 18th 
Century room brought from 
the south of France near the 
Spanish border in the Pyrenees. 
Each of the major panels, on 
all four sides of the room, 
bears a painted scene—bib- 
lical subject, landscape or his- 
torical incident—and further 
architectural accent is. con- 
veyed by similar paintings in 
the small frieze panel of the 
chimney-piece and the panels 


Living room in apartment of late 
Kenyon Cox, Esq. Mural decora- 
tion in the Baroque manner 
painted by Allyn Cox. Architee- 
tural features and simulated plas- 
ter ornaments are also painted 
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above the doors. The highly diversified in- 
terest of such a room speaks quite plainly 
enough for itself; and yet this abundant 
diversity is presented in such a uniform 
manner by means of the regular panel divi- 
sions that the composition has complete uni- 
ty. Ina room where there is such ample and 
varied interest, as well as articulate accent, 
embodied in the fixed setting, it is easy to 
see how little dependence need be placed 
upon movables for the accent and variety 
indispensable to any well-balanced and 
completely finished composition. The fixed 
setting itself is all-sufficient; the movables 
are agreeable but non-essential incidents. 

A scheme of painted panel decoration no 
less comprehensive can be seen in the room 
from ‘“‘Marmion” in Virginia, now preserved 
in the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Here not only do the major 
panels display landscapes and convention- 
alised motifs but also the dado panels and 
the stiles and rails come in for their share of 
painted enrichment—laurel swags and drops 
on the dado panels, arabesque scrolls on the 
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Dining room of Warbrook, Ever- 
sley, Hampshire. The paneling of 
this room is marbleized in a man- 
ner much in fashion in England 
in the early part of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Prevailing colour is salmon. 
Courtesy Wm. B. E. Ranken, Esq. 


stiles and rails. In an early 
American room such painted 
decoration had a definite pur- 
pose—to make the fixed set- 
ting complete in itself and in- 
dependent of movables, for 
movables were none too plen- 
tiful and not readily obtained, 
even by the wealthy. Quite 
apart from this consideration, 
there was a substantial satis- 
faction in a room whose fixed 
decoration was complete in it- 
self and completely consistent, 
a fact of which “Marmion’s” 
owner was probably fully as 
conscious as any of us are to- 
day. Whether we wish to rid 
ourselves of dependence upon 
movables ‘or not, we can 
scarcely fail to appreciate the 
genuine worth of unity and consistency in 
the decorative scheme of a room as evidenc- 
ed by the two instances just mentioned. 
Such decoration inevitably makes for sim- 
plicity and restraint in the introduction and 
disposition of movables, and such simplicity 
and restraint are qualities to be assiduously 
cultivated. Too often do we suffer from our 
self-imposed bondage to the tyranny of 
movables which we lack courage, or resolu- 
tion, or knowledge to deal firmly with. 
Consistency and unity in pictorial pan- 
eled decoration are strikingly exemplified 
by the end wall of a country-house living 
room where the embellishment and source 
of interest and accent alike consist of land- 
scape paper—a reproduction in tones of 


_ brown of an early 19th Century French 


paper. The area covered by the pictorial 
paneling is the one long, unbroken wall 
space in this room. Without the paneled 
decoration the wall would have been per- 
fectly decent, but dull and uninteresting; 
(Continued on page 74) 


Very fine James I paneled oak room from the 
Great House, Whitehall, Shrewsbury, England, 
with moulded plaster ceiling, old brass chande- 
lier, Old English furniture. Chairs are covered in 
velvet and needlepoint. From Charles of London 
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Lacquered Screens with High Relief 


These Very Modern Screens by Baron Jean Pellenc Have the Finished Perfec- 


tion of the Orient, though the Patterns Are Obviously of the Western World 


Courtesy The Park Avenue Galleries 


“THE fish panel is ma- 

hogany and brown, 
including the fish and 
the under-water mo- 
tifs. These are brought 
out by a startling out- 
line of white. The ef- 
fect is unusual, and in- 
teresting for both mod- 
ern and antique rooms 


HE “Dogs” screen is 

in shades of gray, 
white and black. The 
background to the hori- 
zon is soft gray, the 
right side of the trees 
isa deeper gray and the 
left side of the trees 
is white. All the fo- 


liage is gray and black 


N the garden 

about the home 
of Dr. Preston 
Pope Satterwhite 
the trees, the 
shrubs, the archi- 
tectural detail, the 
sculpture in the 
have all 
been selected and 
harmonized in 
sucha manner that 
this estate has be- 
come noted for 
its intimate charm 
and dignified 
beauty. It has the 
precise form. at 
limes of an old 
Prench gardenand 
then suddenly one 
upon an 

corner, 


comes 
intimate 


most neighborly 


ormal Planting on L 
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ong Island Estate 


PHOTOS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


EFT—Detail of 

the Temple of 
Venus, which is 
the ultimate ob- 
ject in view in a 
space planted with 
definitely formal 
outline yet with 
detail of excep- 
tional charm. The 
shrubbery around 
this Temple is 
English boxwood 
and evergreens 


ELOW—For 

the planting of 
this formal gar- 
den, showing the 
little love Temple 
atthe extreme end, 
boxwood wasused 
in profusion. 
There are large 
clumps of wistaria 
and other shrubs. 
The long, low poo! 
adds to the ex- 
tent of the vista 
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IGHT—At this 

end of a fine 
bit of planting is 
a rock garden sur- 
mounted by a 
sculptured figure. 
Then up a flight 
of wide brick steps 
is a fountain, the 
bowl of which is 
supported by fig- 
ures of animals. 
Over the fountain 
is a great square 
arch hidden under 
ancient vines and 
on either side of 
the arch are tall, 
slender cedars. 
In the foreground 
leading to the rock 
garden is the be- 
ginning of the ser- 
ies of little pools 


ELOW—A suc- 

cession of long, 
narrow pools dom- 
inates this garden 
which ends in a 
pergola planted 
with wistaria vines. 
At the right and 
left are tall cedars 
from Long Island 
and in front old 
English boxwood 
moved from the 
South. A fringe of 
fleurs-de-lis bor- 
ders these pools 
and there are mar- 
ble seats on either 
side supported by 
sculptured figures, 
and large pieces 
of sculpture are 
staged in front 
of the cedars 
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Art of an Adventurous Century in France 


With Disregard of Dogma and Tradition, the Artists of the Eighteenth Century 


Expressed the 


By GUY EDGERTON 


must not be allowed to crystallize into a dogma. 
Not that the mind of the century was in its 


Illustrations Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


HAT can we, who belong to the 
Twentieth Century, owe to the 
Eighteenth? Surely the old regime 


is buried, and a good thing too. What do we 
want with its frills and its laces? We are 
honest folk. 

Are we? Well, I suppose in a way we are. 
We do earn our living, pay our bills, lead, 
on the whole, respectable lives. But there is 
a sense in which the Eighteenth Century, 
for all its seeming insincerity, was more 
honest than we-——more honest, because 
less afraid. 

If one is to understand the Eighteenth 
Century, one must bear in mind that of all 
centuries, it is the most-courageous. It took 
nothing for granted. Other civilizations 
had been based on elaborate foundations 
of Church and State, dogmatic assertions 
of fact that might not be questioned. The 
Eighteenth Century assumed nothing. An 
assertion was something to be put under 
a microscope. If there were no flaw in 
it, it might pass, but for this once only. It 


Panel painted by Nicolas Lancret in the 
time of Louis XV, reflecting the gaiety and 
unreality, which influenced all the Arts 


—— 


Clitter and the Poise of the Age in which They Lived 


essence destructive but it had, at its finest, a 
passion for what it conceived to be truth. 
It found that the Science of Behaviour was 
based on a set of assumptions. The great 
“laws” that were propounded by the phi- 
losophers and preachers were not laws at 
all but deductions from a false premise. 
With imperturbable courage it examined one 
by one the current dogmas, put them under 
a microscope, turned the white light of its 
Reason upon them, analysed them, traced 
them back to their source, to the almost 
forgotten assumption on which they were 
based, pricked that assumption and 
brought the fabric clattering about its ears. 

But now it must build and here both its 
strength and its weakness are most clearly 
shown. For the structure which it erected 
is the most fragile, the most delicately 
poised that has ever been devised by man. 
Rejecting the thought that any action 
could be, in itself, either good or evil, it 
took as the sole criterion of the fitness or 
unfitness of any action in any given case, 


Louis XVI salon from the hotel Gaulin, 
at Dijon, designed by Jerome Marlet and 
showing principals of neo classic period 
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Reason—by which it under- 
stood not the intellect merely, 
but its own impeccable taste. 

How fine a distinction is 
here implied can only be 
fully appreciated by reading 
in the history and memoirs 
of the century. On the one 
hand there is the court, spec- 
tacular, unreal, all glitter 
and gilt, the shallow mind 
lost in the maze of its own 
wit. On the other there are 
the grands esprits, Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, St. Simon, a 
group of men as finely an- 
chored in reality as any the 
world has seen. To study the 
mind of a Voltaire is to find 
oneself in an atmosphere so 
sharp and clear that 
hypocrisy and _ self-decep- 
tion cannot for a moment 
exist, but are immedi- 
ately detected. It is like 
stepping from the penumbra 
of a modern drawing-room 
with the lights all shaded 


Chair legs took the form 
of slender fluted columns 
and the backs were often 
shield shaped in the grace- 
ful Louis XVI period 


into the white glare of an arc-light. 
These men dissected every act with 
the precision of a surgeon. Just be- 
cause they proceeded from no arbi- 
trary assumption of what was fitting 
and what not, they were able to raise 
life, the relations of one human being 
to his fellows, to the rank of a fine art. 
From the standpoint of our morality, 
they might turn things topsy-turvy, 
swing the wheel full circle, write Thou 
Shalt for Thou Shalt Not and Thou 
Shalt Not for Thou Shalt—and still, 
by virtue of the unflinching honesty of 

their self-criticism, the perfect timing of 
their judgment, the impeccability of the 


taste, make their black appear more brilliant 


than our white. We walk soberly on 


ground and still we stumble. They, toeing a 


measure so intricate that the slightest miss 


spells disaster, preserve a perfect equilibrium. 


As a man lives, so will be the thing that 


The triumph of the classical ideal under Louis XVI is 
shown in this bedroom by Jerome Marlet, from Gaulin 


gaiety and its sobriety, its frivolity, and its unswerv- 
ing purpose, its superb disregard of reality and its 
amazing grasp on fact. It is as though the craftsman, 
quick to answer every mood of his patron, had been 
endowed with the gift of divination, knew every stop 
of the organ and keyed his accompaniment accordingly. 
But indeed it is more than an accompaniment. In 
every age, after all, there is an intimate connection 
between art and life, yet the two remain subtly 
distinct. No one would claim that Gothic Art reflects 
accurately the life of the Thirteenth Century or the 
Renaissance the life of the Sixteenth. The first is 
removed from, the common life of the age by an 
immense spiritual ideal, the second holds up before 
men’s eyes an ideal of formal perfection. But in the 
Eighteenth Century no such barrier exists. No ideal 


Louis XV_ painted oak 
table with marble top, 
showing the flowing 


£ curves the complete 
avoidance of the vertical 
the and ornate decoration f 
distinguishing the period j ; 
os 


tep 
he 


makes his art. In the art of the Eighteenth — is interposed between art and life. The stage 
Century every phase of its life is reflected. is so indissolubly linked with the drama that 


There are to be found there side by side 


its is played upon it that one can scarcely tell 
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where drama ends 
and décor begins. 
I am_ thinking 
now of that phase 
of the century be- 
fore the dawning 
advent of classicism 
brought art back to 
the comfortable san- 
ity of the vertical. 
In those mad years 
during the middle 
of the century there 
was no such thing 
as a vertical, scarce- 
ly a straight line 
anywhere. Look at a 
picture by Watteau. 
How the outline of 
his figures flows in 
and out, turns upon 
itself, remains for a 
moment poised, then 
curves inward, fall- 
ing gently to com- 
plete the ellipse. 
You will scarcely 
find, in all of Wat- 


Even small __ ob- 
jects of decoration, 
such as chairs, were 
architectural in de- 
sign with return of 
classical ideals 
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teau’s painting a single figure that stands 
upright. All are bending, curving, sway- 
ing. Two by two they go and their 
bodies, that scarcely touch, yet are 
locked in a delicate interplay of line 
answering line. Intently their bodies 
speak one to the other, yet there is no 
strain. They are absorbed in a dance 
and their bodies move to a rhythm 
that is its own repose, a rhythm that 
has no accent, no division into bars 
of three beats answering three, but 
hovers about a delicate, yet unerring 
counter-poise. 
But painting, you will say, is a law unto 


itself, can afford to laugh at the force of 


gravity, the tyranny of vertical and horizon- 
tal. Not so the sober arts, the arts that serve 
man more nearly. Can you hoodwink architec- 
ture so or rob furniture of its sturdy vertical? 

The artists of the Eighteenth Century 
could and did. Architecture, alas, was stub- 
born. This infernal monotony of piling stone 
upon stone, always ina straight line, upwards. 
Soalso furniture must follow certain fixedrules. 
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Italian Villa Overlooking Inland Sea 


Lacking Elaborate Detail, Characteristic of Roman Precedent, the House of 


Mr. Melville N. Rothschild at Glencoe, Illinois, is both True to Type and Simple 


Ze 


Architect, 
Earl H. Reed 


Vb 


HROUGH as fine 

cedarhedgethefront 
entrance of the Roths- 
child house is seen in 
interesting classic out- 
line. There is more 
of the feeling of Flor- 
entine pastoral rustie- 
ity in this home than 
the Roman formality 
of larger palaces. The 
house is of dove gray 
stucco and roof tile 
in warm purples, tans, 


grays and browns 


Decorator, 
Milton H. Blum 


HIS fine antique 

mantel-piece, the 
standing candelabra, 
the furniture and the 
hearth irons in this 
room are all old pieces 
from Italy. The sus- 
pended lighting _ fix- 
ture is modern Italian 
metal work. The drap- 
eries in this room are 
Italian brocade of sal- 
mon and tan, and there 
is an old Spanish rug 
covering the floor 
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HE landseaping 

around the Roths- 
child house is treated 
very broadly and sim- 
ply. The unique topog- 
raphy of the country is 
taken every advantage 
of and the house is 
most delightfully lo- 
cated, with the lake 
on one side and a pie- 
turesque ravine on the 
other. There are plen- 
ty of fine shade trees 


HE Tiving poreh 

gives onto a bower 
of foliage. The Spanish 
rug in this room has 
deep blue and terra 
cotta tones, and a vi- 
brant green is in the 
Italian hangings. The 
lighting fixture is mod- 
ern Italian wrought- 
iron, very fine in 
design, and the furnish- 
ings are antiques, also 
of Italian origin 


Broadway To Date 
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The Fumbling, Flattering and Flaying that Goes on in this 
Realm of Musical Comedy—Reviews of the Drama Also 


Let us have wine and women, mirth and 
laughter— 

Sermons and soda-water the day after. 
—Don Juan. 


USICAL comedy is the age—it is 
MM: the age. It is the Spirit of the 
Age. 

Because? Because it is an epitome; be- 
cause it is fast; because it is furious; be- 
cause it is slightly lascivious; because it 
is changing, and because it takes our 
minds off of stocks and bonds, income- 
tax blanks and the peace-liars at Geneva. 

Nonsense! Let’s have more of it. Non- 
sense is bombilating, stimulating, levita- 
ting and causes the little devilkins of 
satire and irony to dance and somersault 
on the wax dancing-floor of our Serious- 
ness. 

Musical comedy is a new form of near- 
genius in the world. 

Let us call it Creative Nonsense. 

It was born of the ancient opera bouffe 
and comic opera. Then disintegration be- 
gan, as it begins in all things mundane. 
The fragments united with the old Variety 
show, whose beginnings were Humpty- 
Dumpty and Pantaloon-Harlequin. And 
presto!—the Musical Comedy came into 
the world. 

This form of Creative Nonsense satir- 


izes, pulverizes, mimics and mocks at everything—Hoop-la! It 
turns the socks and gloves of human conformity inside out— 


Hoop-la! 


There is a divinity called Nonsense which may, after all, shape 
our end. Maybe Musical Comedy is of the Upper Spheres, and Noel 
Coward, Ethel Waters, Ginger Rogers, Willie Howard, Clifton 
Webb, Fred Allen, John Sheehan 
and the interminable rest of the 
merryandrews and peeplegs are 
the crown of evolution and the 


Madge 


Kennedy, co-starring 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 
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Ginger Rogers, the charming star of the Gersh- 
& ‘ 7 mat ” 

win musical comedy, “Girl Crazy,” a western 

drama which is playing at the Alvin Theatre 


jor opus, “Three’s a Crowd.” This has 
been awarded—until the advent of Lew 
Leslie’s “Rhapsody in Black’’—the Gold 
Medal. But comparisons, to me, are al- 
ways odoriferous and absolutely un- 
metaphysical. “Three’s a Crowd” has 
smash, smartness, keenness of wit, all of 
which you’d expect from a man—natural- 
ly!—of Mr. Dietz’s quizzical, comical out- 
look on life. 

“Girl Crazy” is the most picturesque of 
the nonsense brood. Laid in the West 
before Volstead deadened it, it crackles 
and lilts and raises some Original Sin 
capers. “Girl Crazy” is chortling frenzy 
a& l Americaine. 

Take “America’s Sweetheart.” This is 
musical comedy doing its satiric best to 
slam our motion-picture industry. These 
slams are not much more serious than 
Hollywood itself. But—I’ve forgotten! — 
the musical comedy is not even supposed 
to be serious even when it ‘‘means busi- 
ness.” There’s a steady hail of giggles 
in “America’s Sweetheart”—and the girl- 
ies? But why should I grow sentimental 
in the good old summertime? It isn’t being 
done any more. Neck ’em and leave ’em! 
“The Wonder Bar” is an oddity. It is 
a sea of nonsense entirely surrounded, 
topped and bottomed by Al Jolson. Jolson 
is an artist in nonsense. He can compel 


laughter of the most explosive kind and then pull a subtle tear 
when he has a mind to. 


I have pleasant memories of “Nina Rosa”—a kaleidoscope of 


Harriette Lake who is playing 


bandits, flashing knives and white teeth with long and loud Spanish 
coises coming from them. 

These, with those noted below, are all the musical comedies of 
the entire season—with the little 
gem, all in a class by itself, “Meet 
My Sister’—that made an im- 
pression on me. I did not like 


earthly shadows of something 
Higher! —Hoop-la!—and also 
applesauce and haywire, 
enfants ! 

The past season has been 
rich in some of this nonsense- 
stuff. The latest of this brood 
and breed will be found in th: 
reviews which follow. 

Taking a rapid swing on th: 
heel of my thought and «! 
ing around thrice, I recal! nen 
evenings of hilarious titillation 
during the last season. 
There’s Howard Dietz’s ma- 


with Otto Kruger in Noel Cow- 
ard’s comedy, “Private Lives,” 
at the Times Square Theatre 


Alice Brady who starred recent- 
ly in DuBose Heyward’s play, 
“Brass Ankle,” a race-problem 
drama at the Masque Theatre 


in the musical comedy, “Amer- 


ica’s Sweetheart,” now running 
at the Broadhurst Theatre 


Beatrice Lillie who has opened 
in a new musical review, the 
“Third Little Show,” playing 
at the Music Box Theatre 


“The New Yorkers” at all— 
except for the magical Hope 
Williams. 

The great number of musi- 
cal comedies that flop show 
that the public has its tastes 
in nonsense as in everything 
else. It is very quick to dis- 
cern real wit from fake. Every 
musical comedy that survives 
does so because of the cast 
and the lines. 

In a word, the World of 
Hoop-la! has its ideals as well 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Wrought 1 ead Grilles 


of Decorative Design 


These Interestingly Planned W11n- 
dows and Doors for Honres anit 
Public Buildings Shiw Brisk Ateat 
terns and Delicaté Je: hnique : 

‘5 GEPARTME 


iN 


Designed by ©. Owen Benawit 


A window in 
wrought lead 
with a modernized 
Gothic pattern. It is 
for a mausoleum, as 
the design would in- 
dicate. The border 
combines conven- 
tionalized fruit and 
flower motifs in a 
pleasing pattern 


HIS elaborately 

designed wrought 
lead door was mat e 
for a country house 
in Essex Fells. The 
decorative border 
around the figure 
shows a suggestion 
of Gothic feeling 


ART of a series of windows of 
wrought lead combined with 
white lead for the Sterling Memorial 
Library at Yale University- James 
Gamble Rogers was the architect 
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The New Country Club 
In Shagrin Valley 


This Beautiful Colonial Building Is 
Just out of Cleveland and Is Already 
Famous for Its Golf Course and Com- 


fortable Club Arrangements 


Philip Small, Architect 


Rorrimer Brooks Ntudios, Decorators 


CURVING driveway 

leads up to the mag- 
nificent Colonial porti- 
co. The effect as one ap- 
proaches is that of a state- 
ly Southern mansion, a 
feeling which is carried 
out in the entrance 
hall and lounging rooms 


HE Pine Room has 

the walls covered with 
knotted pine. Clustered 
around the fireplace are 
lounging chairs and love 
seats. There are old sport 
prints on the panels and 
oak floors are covered 
with old hooked rugs 


Alexander & Strong, Landscape Architects 
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GLIMPSE of the great hallway and lounge, beyond HE grill is one of the most attractive rooms in the 
which we see the Washington Room. Here every- new Country Club, with its simple pine tables, com- 
thing, even to small details, is done in pure Colonial. This fortable Windsor chairs, richly beamed ceiling and 


room can easily be converted into a spacious ballroom great stone fireplace. The walls are finished with pine 


Right—Three 
moulded glass 
objects forming 
cock, cat and pig, 
of the French 
19th Century. 
The cock is in 
the form of a 
decanter, tail 
forming handle 
and head of sil- 
vered metal. 
Base inscribed 
“‘Je chante 
clair.” Pig and 
cat are in the 
form of — glass 
bonbonniéres 
with their heads 
tole defer covers 


Left—This wrought iron 
weathervane is a remarkable 
Gothic type, shaped as a 
composite animal, head crest- 
ed with a ecock’s comb and 
the waterfowl body flanked 
by wings of archaic design. 
French 15th or 16th Century 


Right—Enchanting poly- 
chromed statuette of a cock, 
Greco-Roman, about 100 B.C. 
Exceptionally good votive 
cock, nearly perfect except 
for missing legs. Much of 
the old color still remains 
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Courtesy Ameri- 

can Art Associa- 
tion— Anderson 
Galleries, Inc. 


The Proud Position of the Cock in Antique 


Art. From the Collection of Karl tee strtt 


Right—A very important weather- 
cock and vane of heroic size, model 
18th Century French. This most real- 
istic model is of tole de fer, shaped 
in bold relief and placed on an orb. 
Considerable trace of the original 
polychrome treatment still remains 


rved and polychromed wood 
i cock, early 18th Century 
his vane.stands in a proud 
ith one leg uplifted and 
sting securely on an orb. 
rs are of tole de fer 
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Bachelor’s Suite Done in Modernistic Fashion 


This New York Apartment Combines Wealth of Color, Interesting Form, Practical Detail 


Decorated by LEE SIMONSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMEMYA 


ALIFORNIA rosewood panels form the living room wall with HE draperies are of green, terra cotta and brown. A steel framed 
bands of German silver. All the doors seem an essential part of table has a glass top over a robin’s-egg blue surface. The lamp 
the wall. The piano, designed by Mr. Simonson, is beautiful dark here is particularly interesting, of steel and glass, with steel shade, 
wood inlay with curious construction of the pedals. The chairs are the light flooding one object brilliantly. A carpet of deep bottle 
steel framed, covered with a rich brocade in maize and brown green covers the floor of this room in the Hotel Delmonico 
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A Little Guest House in Norman French Fashion 


This Charming ‘Occasional House’”’ in Santa Monica Is Built of Brick 
and Stone with Hand-split Shakes for the Picturesque Roof 


Marshall P. Wilkinson, Architect. Bullock’s, Decorator 


Detail of the entrance of the 
Winnett guest house with dove 
cote in the upper part of the tow- 
er. The roof comes almost to the 
ground meeting the hollyhocks 


Side view of the guest house of 
P. G. Winnett in Santa Monica 
showing in detail the charming 
roof line and interesting use of 
both brick and stone in the walls 


Floor plan of the Winnett guest 
house showing an interesting ar- 
rangement on one floor, including 
living room, two bedrooms, kitchen 
service portion and rear terrace 


Edward Hunts- 

man Trout, 

Landscape Ar- 
chitect 


Jerrace 


Living Loom. 
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In the inside of this little guest house, the 
brown wood trim is painted and weath- 
ered, the walls are stuccoed, with tile 
flooring and chintz draperies make the 
bedroom charmingly colorful and cozy 


The bathroom is very simple but exceed- 
ingly comfortable with a floor and dado of 
tiles. There is a hint of French Provencal 
in the woodwork and there are delight- 
ful little ruffled curtains at the windows 


The large living room is fashioned in knotty 
pine, oiled and waxed, with a ceiling of trussed 
boards supported on heavy beams with carved 
finials. The furniture is exceedingly comfortable 
with an old Provencal French sideboard, a 
capacious sofa and large, split brick fireplace 
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A Famous and Historic Coffee Net 


Ordered by Napoleon as a Gift to the Italian Court to Commemorate the Birth of 
His Son. This Sevres Set Was Presented, Ironically Enough, by Eugene Beauharnais 


Nees the antiquarians many are in- 


terested in the subject of ceramics. 

And with good reason too! As a 
handicraft it is one of the oldest of the arts, 
vessels in some crude form having been made 
far back in history to hold the parched grain 
or precious water carried from the river. It is 
a long road from this early pottery to the 
beautifully molded and decorated porcelain 
as we know it today. A road that is replete 
with romance all the way and repays with 
good interest those who travel it. 

There is something particularly fascinat- 
ing about a frail bit of china, fashioned in 
beautiful form and decorated in elaborate 
design, which has been preserved over the 
century mark. Its fragility appeals to one, 
because a thing so breakable has been able 
to survive the years, and its form and beauty 
of coloring appeal .to one, as representing 
the handiwork of some artist long since gone. 
There is an intimacy about china that is 
most appealing in another way. Perhaps it 
is because it is so associated with our daily 
living, and in handling a dainty cup and 
saucer of the past, we pause a moment to 
think of the others who have used it and 
wonder about their lives. 

Of the many manufactories of chinaware 
perhaps none has had a history more replete 
with romance than the Sevres factory. Man- 
ufactured at a period in the history of France 
when the luxurious arts flourished with great 
lavishness, and given special prestige through 
the King’s ownership, it reached a develop- 
ment that bordered on the fantastic. Some- 
thing of this we find in the enameled and 
painted detached flowers and in the inlay of 
woodwork with china which had 
vogue at the time. Although this ex 
gance of taste was fostered by the } 
his Court, many felt these products «i 
from the grace of the true use of ch 
sentiment that later on was to be one 
contributing causes of its decline. 

To the credit of the Sevres factory, » 
ever, are many fine examples, exquisit: i: 


t 


By ALICE ROBERTS ROLLINS 


beauty of workmanship and decoration. 
Many of these have been preserved in Muse- 
ums and private collections, for the Sevres 
products have always held a high place with 
collectors. 

The finest examples of Sevres were made 
during the last half of the 18th century. 
Floral ornaments upon colored grounds 
being, perhaps, most familiar, in such shades 
as turquoise or bleu celeste, a pink or du 
Barry, jonquil and apple green. There was 
also produced medallions of white cameo- 
biscuit of busts and figures on a blue ground 
in imitation of Wedgwood’s jasper ware, and 
the gem incrusted pieces of porcelain have 
been the wonder and admiration of the many 
lovers of this ware. The writer’s family hav- 
ing one such piece: a bleu du Roig mug with 
three beautifully painted portraits of Louis 
VI, Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin. 
Each portrait is surrounded by a dull gold 
frame incrusted with small turquoises. 

The great patronesses were Madame de 
Pompadour and later Madame du Barry, 
who were extensive buyers of the product. 
It was the Marquise de Pompadour who, in 
order to provide something out of the ordi- 
nary for the pleasure of the King, received 
him one day at her apartment in what at one 
end of the room appeared to be a hot-house 
of flowers. Altho outside was severe winter 
weather, inside all was warmth and bright- 
ness, with flowers blooming and the air filled 
with their sweet scents. But it was a make- 
believe Nature for all the flowers—roses, 
lilies, pinks, the stalks and leaves of the 
plants were all of porcelain and their fra- 
grance but the essence extracted perfume. 
[he famous table service made for the 
ipress Catherine IT of Russia is perhaps of 
atest interest. It consisted of 744 pieces 
nd tbe cost today would be close to two 

isand dollars. A description of 

's follows: a turquoise ground with 

he letter E in the center formed of minute 
wers and the Roman numeral IT interlaced 


Tete. 
surmountec 


d by an imperial crown en- 


| 


closed by two branches, one of palm, one 
of laurel; the turquoise border has cameo 
medallions of portraits and antique gems 
on a jasper ground, and two narrow bor- 
ders of white with flowers and gilding, the 
whole covered with gold ornamentation. 
The marks of all the artists engaged are 
on the back of the plate and it is dated 1777. 
One hundred and sixty pieces were carried 
away during a fire at the palace and were 
brought to England where they came into 
the hands of different collectors. At a sale at 
Christie’s in 1895, some of these plates sold 
for $800 each. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. K. B. Can- 
non, of Hollywood, California, we have se- 
cured a photograph and the history of a 
coffee set of Sevres, which she purchased in 
Paris many years ago from Baron Burgoyne, 
who was a god-son of the Empress Eugenie. 

-This coffee set is presumed to have been 
a special order given by Napoleon I for 
the Italian Court, as at that time (1811) 
Napoleon’s step-son, Eugene Beauharnais, 
was Viceroy of Naples and this was a gift 
to commemorate the birth of Napoleon’s son. 
The date and the facts of the set are recorded 
at the Sevres factory near St. Cloud, France. 
It is a fine product of the epoch 1811-12 and 
each piece bears the Sevres mark- 

The service consists of cafetiere, milk 
pitcher, sugar bowl, and two cups and 
saucers. The ground color is a beautiful palm 
green. On each piece is exquisitely painted 
a medallion in sepia of portraits of noted 
Italian writers in the Ufizzi Gallery at Flor- 


‘ence: Dante, Tasso, Alfiere, etc. The medal- 


lions are the work of Didier, a noted artist 
of that period. The arabesque gilding was 
done by Boullet, another famous ceramic 
artist. The delicate and artistic cup handles so 
typical of the Sevres work, are gilded bronze. 
Originally a spray of laurel leaves decorated 


the coffee-pot handle. A remnant remains on 


it now. The bronze gold associated excel- 
lently with the soft green body and the 
charmingly dignified classical figure painting. 
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LAMPAS 


artment stores. Offices at 60 West 


New York. Also Boston, Philadelphia 
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Much of the richness and dignity of the court of Louis 
XVI is expressed in this Schumacher lampas with its 
its soft colors and fine texture suited to wall panelin 


draperies or the upholstery of ei 
the spirit of yesterday or the mood o 


quality and diversity, offer 
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The Garden 
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in July 


This Month One is Busy Seeing that all the Plants Are Kept Healthy and Strong 
and All Kinds of Work Accomplished for the Beauty of the Garden Next Year 


By G. A. STEVENS 


ing: After spring’s fitful fever he sleeps well. Certainly, if the 

weather permits easy slumber, the gardener has no cares to 
disturb it. Even the noisier birds are mercifully silent except the 
shrill whistling of the wrens which should be everlastingly barred 
from paradise, or eternity will be ruined. 

Candidly, there is much too much sentimentality wasted by good 
people on birds. Gardeners cannot afford to waste time studying 
them, fascinating as their lives may be; and in some cases, they may 
be a nuisance and a torment to him. 

I have just been examining a plant of the rare and lovely Lewisia 
tweedyi which, early this month, showed three promising buds. Day 
by day, I have gone to the spot in the rock garden where the Lewisia 
has falteringly prospered for three long years. I have gloated over 
those buds, I have talked about 


O' the gardener in July, one might paraphrase Macbeth by say- 


Above, left—Easiest 


Above, right — The 


rock smaller than my head had been near by, there would be one less 
pest to contend with. 

Catbirds and robins besiege the damp spots in the garden, tear- 
ing up moss carefully laid as a carpet for rare woodland plants, 
scuffling leaves, dirt, and sticks into the little pools, and breaking 
down the young shoots of Cypripediums and Trilliums. These are 
the worst offenders. Grackles and starlings make an endless chatter, 
but they do little harm; and we hope they do some good. Some one 
has said that the starlings eat Japanese Beetles. If that is so, I would 
willingly exchange the robin and catbird population, two for one, 
for starlings. 

But when the hot days of July come, the fury of the birds is 
abated; their first broods have hatched, fledged, and flown; they 
become staid and solitary, or else engage in a furtive second mar- 


riage, and rear their young in 
Below —No_ garden Be, y 2 


them to friends, and organized 
pilgrimages to see them when 
they open, I have engaged a 
photographer to fix their forms 
for me for all time—all to no 
purpose. A robin nipped them 
off, I saw him do it; and if any 


of all Lilies to grow, 
and varying greatly 
in coloring and sculp- 
turing of its classic 
flowers, the Regal 
Lily offers unlimited 
opportunities to am- 
ateur seed collectors 


noble race of Iris 
reaches the climax 
of its sumptuousness 
in the blooming of 
the gorgeous Japa- 
nese Iris in July, with 
long stems and broad 
and beardless petals 


is quite complete 
without a_ delphin- 
ium border. Here 
the luxuriant double 
flowered spikes are 
in a glorious range of 


blue and pink tones, . 


as well as mauve 


comparative leisure and quiet. 
The violent energy of May 
and June is spent. By far the 
majority of species which bloom 
in gardens have come and gone, 
or are going. By the first of the 
(Continued on page 86) 
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if 


lik you desire reproductions of Antique Tapestries, Brocaded 


Silks, Damasks, Embroideries—many copied from rare and historic 
pieces of unusual interest; or Printed Linens of a texture, design, 
and color very like the old; or Velvets of Cotton, Silk, and Mo- 
hair; in fact, any fine imported fabric for decorative purposes, your 


needs can be satisfied in the Johnson & Faulkner Showrooms. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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HEN Zona Gale 

speaks of her gar- 
den she quotes Charlot- 
te Perkins Gilman, “I 
ama democrat, but I do 
like a walled garden.” 
And here, she has a 
wall fountain, an old 
Russian olive tree and 
a corner of rhododen- 
drons. The room itself 
is paneled to the ceil- 
ing in quartered oak, 
giving one the sense 
of an old Tudor room. 
The floor is Bethlehem 
tile in rose and black. 
All the doors and win- 
dows are leaded glass. 
The fireplace is Bed- 
ford stone, with linen- 
fold paneling above 


Fascinating Home of a Famous Novelist 


OU enter the study 

of Mrs. William L. 
Breese, (Zona Gale) 
through a delightful 
anteroom with a beam- 
ed ceiling. And up the 
little stairway with the 
wrought-iron railing 
you pass into the wall- 
ed garden. The cur- 
tains in this room are 
of green and gold 
damask from France, 
which is like leaves 
with the sun on them 
outside the window. 
The davenport is in 
blue damask, the rugs 
are Saraks and the 
table and three of the 
chairs are well over 
a hundred years old 


Re 


Out in Portage, Wisconsin, Zona Gale Has Created this 
Delightful Workshop which Looks out Over a Walled Garden 
and Here She Writes Her Romances of Village Folk 


aS aa 


lar 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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“WE'RE LEAVING NOW, DEAR: 


MEET US AT THE STATION” | 
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WITH TELEPHONES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE, CALLS CAN BE MADE THE MOMENT THE NEED ARISES 


Often something occurs to you just as you're leaving for vacation... or perhaps you're a little late for an appointment with 
family or friends or hairdresser. Then the handy hall telephone clears up everything quickly . . 


Few modern conveniences contribute as much to 
gracious, efficient living as adequate telephone 
facilities. Today’s households have telephones 
throughout — located at the most convenient places 
in all the important rooms. 

One in the bedroom provides protection 
through the night and helps in planning each day’s 
program. One on the living room writing desk 
simplifies social calls and appointments. Still 
another, in the hall, takes care of last-minute 


calls as you're leaving the house—or returning. 


By assuring quick communication in case of emergency, 


the bedroom telephone gives a welcome sense of security. 


The library telephone enables you to make calls or receive 


. easily. them with a full measure of comfort and convenience. 


Others in library, den, nursery, kitchen, laundry or 
garage, faithfully perform their varied parts. 
Together, these telephones save steps and min- 
utes for all the family. Calls are made and received, 
comfortably, quickly—without rushing from room 
to room—with full privacy for personal affairs. 
There are many types of telephone equipment. 
The local telephone company will gladly advise 
you on the best arrangements for your own 
home or apartment. Just call the Business 


Office for full information. 


New York and the 
West Are Repre- 
sented in Ihese 
Truly Distinctive 
Offices 


One is Kept Wholly in the 
Spiritof the Rich, though Prac- 
tical, Working Room; the 
Other Has Rather the Quality 
of a Drawing Roem in Its 


ElaborateWalls and Furniture 


Cass Gilbert, Architect 
W. & J. Sloane, Decorators 


fect 
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Furnishings by Erskine-Danforth Co. 


Directors’ Office of the Ohio State Savings 
Association Building at Columbus. The desks 
in this office are influenced by the substantial 
English furniture of the time of William and 
Mary. The chairs are modeled from the same 
period and are upholstered in a heavy green 
suede. The floor is marble and curtains silk 


Simons, Brittain & English, Architects 


Office of Darwin P. Kingsley, Chairman of 
The Board of Directors, New York Life In- 
surance Company. The adaptation of 18th Cen- 
tury detail is quite perfect. The boiserie is of 
English oak. The floor is of wide teak planks 
of random widths and the large rug is Oriental. 
The upholstery is leather and needlepoint 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LUCY LAMAR 
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DECORATORS IMPORTERS MANUFACTURERS 


2232 EUCLID AVENUE ‘a LEVELAN D | 12231 SHAKER SQUARE 


i ; MEMBER OF THE ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, INC. 
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Chimneys of Old Europe 


You May Select a Chimney from Rural En- 


gland, or Tuscany, Old Spain or Italy, 


According to the Period of Your New Home 


Second of a Series of Architectural 


Drawings by Willard H. Bond, Jr. 


UHL 


Above—A chimney group 
from a home in Surrey. These 
are made of brick and show 


very slight Tudor influence te . 4 am ae ler : : z 
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Above, right—Chimneys from an 
old home in Berkshire, of brick 
with terra-cotta pots set in grey 
cement—the Tudor period 


Above—One of several examples 
of Saracenic chimneys still exist- 
ing in rural Spain, of brick with 
plentiful use of rough cement 


Right—Group of three fluted all 
: . brick chimneys whi 
Above—Arural Spanish chim- revival : nich bow a 
7 nam revival of the Gothic inspiration 
ney with arched openings. with strong Tudor  infl 
Made of stucco with a ran- . aes 
dom-laid picturesque tile roof 
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Right—Typical 
Tuscany chimney, 
stucco combined 
with brick—eap of 
mortar with a seat- 
tering of rubble 


Above—A typical example of 2 rural 
Italian chimney of stucco with pott 
tops, having wide arched oven! 
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In our showrooms 


Harry Myers Ch 
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The Condor in Flight Again 


This Curtiss Twenty-Passenger Transport Plane ts Particularly Interesting 


Because of Its Luxuriously Complete Interior Decorations and Fittings 


This extremely modern plane has been outfitted in the most in- 
teresting modernistic fashion. The walls are decorated with a 
rough texture modern damask in henna, brown and beige; the 
ceiling henna silk rep. The curtains are in the same colors of 
henna, brown and tan, The chairs have been especially executed 


F. Schumacher & Co D 


with an eye to comfort. They are covered with henna leather. 
There are racks for packages suspended on poles on either side 
of the car and shades to blot out the swiftly moving landscape 
if one prefers. Throughout there is an air of richness and 
luxurious comfort, yet utility and compactness are not sacrificed 
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ENTRENCHING ITS LEADERSHIP 


The reason for the Cord’s fine-car eminence is found, not alone 


in its exclusive design, nor in its greater value among cars of com- 
parative price, nor in its large number of sales—it is found in the 
attitude of Cord owners. These owners know fine cars from long 
experience. Their requirements are high and exacting. Usually, 
they are unrestricted in their choice. It is significant that once 
they have experienced the advantages possible only with front- 
drive, they are intolerant of anything less efficient, less com- 
fortable, and less easy to drive. The greater the number of Cord 
owners, and the longer Cord cars are driven, the more strongly en- 
trenched becomes America’s exclusive front-drive automobile. 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 « CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 
Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Scene from Early Victorian days portrayed 
on a continuous strip around a band-box 
regarded as a museum piece 


that is now 


: HE way old attics have been explored 
and re-explored, it would seem unlikely 
that they would be able to yield any- 
thing more that might be dignified by the 
name of antique, yet it may be worth while 
to look again. Somewhere under the eaves, 
behind the trunks, isn’t there an old paste- 
board band-box? If so, drag it out, dust it off 
reverently, examine the floral or pictorial 
covering, and see if it anywhere bears the 
maker’s name. It is quite possible that it may 
be something of value after all. 

Of course it won’t be a seventeenth-century 
band-box. Those were relatively small and in- 
conspicuous affairs, designed to hold the Jaco- 
bean gentleman’s bands. Those bands, be it 
known, were linen neck-pieces which, as early 
as 1630, began to supersede the big starched 
ruffs of Elizabeth’s day. Hence the name 
band-box. Bands went gradually out of fash- 
ion, and collars began to be worn early in the 
nineteenthcentury,butthe band-boxremained. 

The newer band-box, however, was no 
longer a gentleman’s receptacle, for the ladies 
had taken it over, enlarged it, and made it 
much gayer, though occasionally one finds a 
decorated hat-box that was a part of the 
equipment of the post-Revolutionary dandy. 
It is this later feminine band-box that has 
aroused the interest of antiquarians and col- 
lectors of Americana. 

The interest in band-boxes, from the col- 
lector’s point of view, lies largely in the 
variety of their shapes and sizes, and par- 
ticularly in their decorations, and in the fact 
that they were the products of a distinct in- 
dustry. They represent, too, a not unimpor- 
tant feature of the family life and the fash- 


Below—Band-boxes showing a rural scene, 
conventional wall paper, and an old-fash- 
ioned idea of flapper coquetry. Photographs 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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. they were huge affairs in which fashionable 
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The Band-Box Gay of 
Great-Grandmother’s Day , 


Hat Boxes that Bring Us Visions of 
Quaint Houses, Lovely Gardens, Romantic 


Episodes of a Long Past Generation 


By WALTER A. DYER 


manage than a trunk or chest. The belle 
of 1830 often used a small deerskin trunk, 
but she needed also a pile of band-boxes 
whenever she set out on a journey, not only 
for her head-gear but also for her kerchiefs, 
gowns, and stays. One woman, dressed in 
hoop-skirts, surrounded by her gay impedi- 
menta, must have made a fairly good load 
for an ordinary coach. 

These band-boxes were usually cylindrical 
or oval in shape but varied widely in pro- 
portions. In size they ranged from that of a 
two-quart measure to more than a bushel. 
Most of those made in the "Thirties were con- 
structed of thin wood, covered with paper, 
and were remarkably. strong as well as 
light. Later they were more often made of 
cardboard, sewed together with stout linen 
thread. Hannah Davis, a famous band-box 
maker, tacked cardboard sides to wooden 
tops and bottoms. 

They were sometimes covered with old- 
fashioned wall paper, but more often the 
covering was specially made for the purpose 
—a paper thinner than wall paper, hand 
printed from wood blocks in pleasing earth 
and vegetable colors. Most of the patterns re- 
quired four or five impressions. The boxes 
were lined sometimes with thin, unfigured 

(Continued on page 85) 


ions of a past generation. More often than not 


women carried or stored their poke bonnets, 
calashes, quilted pumpkin hoods, muskmelon 
hoods, leghorns, Gainsboroughs, caps, wigs, 
and muffs. 


A 19th Century version of a love scene be- 
tween Actaeon and Artemis decorating the 


sides of a band-box of artistic merit 


They became increasingly popular in this 
country up to the middle of the last century. 
During the ’Thirties and ’Forties they were 
in almost universal use, and it is the band- 
box of that period that is most frequently to ‘ 
be seen in collections today. They attained : : OOO EC OOEeCE* 
a wide vogue for traveling, and their gay Be str aes em iS NE 
appearance added much to the impressive- s . ‘ 
ness of great-grandmother’s arrival or de- 
parture. Journeys in those days were taken 
chiefly on horseback, or by stage-coach or 
canal boat, and under these conditions a 
flock of light, flowered boxes was easier to 


Right—In more serious vein is a band-box 
carrying a detailed presentation of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum of Victorian New York, 
with a landscape view of it on the cover 
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Pergolesi room, taken from the house of the Marquess of Anglesea, at Ruge- 
ley, now demolished. Panels of the walls and ceiling were painted by Per- 
golesi on heavy paper backed on canvas. Plain plaster walls of the room are 
pea-green. Arabesque panels that supply the decorative emphasis and per- 
manent decoration of the room are painted in a variety of colours. Arabesque 
decorations also fill the panels of the shutters. Courtesy Schmitt Brothers 


compared with the other three walls 
relieved and articulated by win- 
dows, doors and fireplace—it needed 
some distinctive feature to create in- 
terest and give a degree of accent 
that would afford balance and impor- 
tance commensurate with the charac- 
ter of the other three walls. Here, the 
panels are formed by architectural 
members, the dado, pilasters and cor- 
nice serving as the boundaries. 
Paper alone on a flat wall surface 
can perform the same functions of 
giving interest, accent and balance 
by the distribution of the panel divi- 
sions and the arrangement of the sub- 
jects they contain. An illuminating 
instance of such treatment can be 
seen in the upper hallway of an old 
Gloucestershire house whose walls 
are hung with 18th Century painted 
paper executed by the famous Jack- 
son of Battersea. The chief accent is 
given by the panels containing views 


of Classic ruins; the other panels are 
subsidiary. Paint on a flat wall sur- 
face can equally well effect the same 
end of paneled articulation, accent 
and decisive interest. One could ask 
no more convincing demonstration of 
this than the living room painted by 
Allyn Cox in the Baroque manner. 
Even the seeming plaster mouldings 
and the oval niches containing vases 
are adroitly executed by the brush on 
an absolutely flat surface. 

The value of decorated panels to 
give appropriate accent and balance 
as well as to afford suitable centres of 
interest in a coherent scheme of fixed 
decoration is fascinatingly exempli- 
fied in an oval room which Robert 
Adam designed for the Marquess of 
Anglesea. The plain wall surfaces of 
the room are painted pea-green; in 
sharp contrast with the plain walls— 
and gaining force by the contrast— 
are square panels painted with ara- 


Painted paneled room from Marmion, Virginia. The maior 
the overdoor panels are painted with polychrome lan: 
panels bear painted decorations of foliated swags and dr. 
of the pilasters and the narrow frieze of the entablature ar: 
is one of the most perfect examples of Colonial painted pane! 


which can be found in America. Courtesy Metropolitan i 


wall panels and 
ypes. The 


| dado 

ind the plinths 
marbleized. This 
{ decorations 
useum of Art 


besques and Classic figures by Per- 
golesi and set above the fireplace 
and at the two ends of the room. 
The oval applied mirrors and panels 
are subsidiary and support the ma- 
jor decorative panels which are car- 
ried out in a variety of colours on 
a pale pink ground. The ceiling is 
elaborately decorated in applied 
painted panels corresponding in style 
to the wall panels. This type of em- 
bellishment, unfortunately, is one 
of the paneling amenities too often 
overlooked. 

No one knew better than Robert 
Adam how much interest and char- 
acter could be imparted to a room 
with plain walls by the use of wisely 
placed panel decoration, even when 
the panels were exceedingly small and 
left most of the wall area devoid of 
any embellishment or feature of any 
kind. The austerity of the plain wall 
area, indeed, acted as a foil and threw 
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Generally Forgotten Paneling Amenities 


estry was confined within the mould- 
ings that edged the panels, and these 
panels displayed the diversity of 
shaping customary in the fore part of 
Louis XV’s reign and the period of 
the Regency preceding it. In England, 
certainly as far back as the early 
decades of the 17th Century and, in 
all likelihood, considerably earlier, 
panels of needlework wrought with 
Biblical subjects and incidents drawn 
from secular history were enframed 
within the stiles and rails of oak- 
paneled rooms, the needlework panels 
often extending over the area that 
would be occupied by three or four 
of the small oak panels. Towards the 
end of the 17th Century, when large 
panels had come into fashion, panels 
wrought in petit point and gros point 
with large floriated and foliated pat- 
terns in vigorous colouring were in- 
corporated in the paneling schemes 
with striking effect. This device, 


In this 18th Century French room the important panels are filled with tap- 
estry, enframed in the mouldings that define these richly decorative panels 


the empaneled decoration into sharp- 
er relief than could have been the 
case had there been other incidents 
to divert the eye. Thus, the accent 
was strengthened as well as the in- 
terest focussed. When panel decora- 
tion was used in this manner it be- 
came of supreme importance to de- 
termine the placing and distribution 
of the panels with the utmost care. 
Some of the modern decoration in’ 
which long, narrow horizontal panels 
have been used in this way is highly 
successful, and it is gratifying to see 
revivals of this old paneling amenity 
employed with telling effect. 

__ Colour and pattern empaneled can 
‘kewise be highly effective through 
‘re medium of needlework or tapes- 
try. During the 18th Century and, 
indeed, earlier it was a not uncom- 
mon practice in France to empanel 
tapestry in the boiserie that lined the 
walls of the better rooms. The tap- 


again, is one of those whose interest- 
ing possibilities are too often over- 
looked. ; 

Apart from the pictorial enrich- 
ment of panels, time and again treat- 
ments were devised that gave the 
embellishment in its general effect a 
rich texture value rather than a spe- 
cific pictorial interest. Such a method 
of painted panel enrichment was 
sometimes followed in the late 17th 
Century when it became a common 
practice to paint over the whole sur- 
face of old oak paneling in the small 
divisions that had been employed in 
Tudor and early Stuart times. An 
outstanding instance of this almost 
forgotten paneling amenity can be 
seen in one of the bedrooms of an 
old Hampshire house. Stiles, rails and - 
the fields of the panels are all painted 
puce colour—a favourite colour of 
the period—and every panel contains 
a plant, or spray of flowers and leaves. 
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ANTIQUES OBJETS D’ART 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Illustrated are two of a set of q j 
eight Chippendale Chairs (six Pp ¥ ote 
side and two arm chairs) which 
show the distinguished formal- 
ity created by furniture of this 
period. 


The dining room is the one in- 
terior that must always be formal. 


ag 


And no period lends itself so readi- 
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. ly to the decoration of the dining 


room as the Eighteenth Century. 
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A wide selection of many other in- 
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teresting and inexpensive antiques and 


reproductions is available at the Lans 


Galleries. Also pieces to grace your 
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town or country home. 
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"| | nen! | The sturdiness, the simplicity, 


; : the carving—all these details 
create the much desired atmos- 
3 phere of dignity, restraint and 
| a EI beauty. 
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DIRECTOIRE group of 
genuine antiques and reproductions. 
The buffet and mirror, serving table, 
and extension table are authentic im- 
portations. The other pieces shown 
are faithful reproductions made_ by 
skilled craftsmen under our super- 
vision. 

Seven floors here in our new build- 
ing are devoted to displays . . . one of 
the most interesting fine furniture ex- 
hibitions in the East. Decorators and 
their clients are finding this address a 


profitable rendezvous. 
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Spanish Colonia! Silver in South America 


(Continued from page 27) 


piece was of Spanish origin or made 
from a Spanish model in Amet 
But as time went on the Indians 


proved too resourceful to stick blind- 


ly to given designs. More and more 
they introduced bits of their own life 
into their work; native animals, in- 
cluding the useful and weird llama 
which still plays such an important 
part in their existence; and native 


fruits and flowers, which they com- 
bined in their decorations with some 
of the new varieties brought by the 
conquistadores. Although they were 
strictly forbidden by their Spanish 
masters to use the idolatrous sun 
image, suggestions of it crept over 
and over into their work. 

3ut the most amazing fact was the 
immense quantities of gold and silver 
that came, yellow and white, out of 
the earth of the New World, and also 
the quantities that were already on 
hand when the Spaniards arrived. In 
Mexico, where Montezuma’ employed 
many skilled native workers in the 
precious metals, whose work even the 
great goldsmiths of Spain were con- 
strained to admire, there were vast 
quantities of the delicate filagree 
work dear to the heart of that region 
to this day. In the early sixteenth 
century the Spaniards melted down 
so much of it that they even made 
chains of silver for convenience in 
carrying bundles. In Peru, their melt- 
ing pots were kept busy. The walls of 
the great Temple of the Sun at Cuzco 
were lined with plates of gold and 
there were suns of gold and moons of 
silver! While in the Incas Garden 
the trees and flowers were of finely- 
wrought mingled gold and silver so 
delicately made that the lightest 
breeze stirred the leaves. 

It must be remembered that Bol- 
ivia, Ecuador and other of the present 
South American republics were then 
under the dominion of Peru, whose 
government by the Incas was as near- 
ly perfect as a communal government 
can be. Whatever in other regards its 
relative faults may have been, suffice 
it to say that under this paternal rule 
the Quichuan Indians were watched 
over and happy. Their work, includ- 
ing mining, was proportioned to their 
strength. They had no medium of ex- 
change, nothing that circulated as 
money; thus they could devote their 
gold and silver to the fashioning of 
articles of use and adornment for 
their rulers and their religion—which, 
to them, was the same thing, as the 
Incas were semi-divine, descendants 
of the Sun God. It is said that they 
marveled at the craze of the Spaniards 
for the precious metals. Potosi Moun- 
tain, a hill of silver, was under the 
relentless white Captains of Conquest, 
the death-trap of countless numbers 
of these poor souls. Under inexorable 
supervision they were herded down 
into the mines, roped together in 
small bands, to labor until they 


dropped. When a native succumbed - 


his body was taken out from the line 
and a living substitute tied in. 

Those of the subject race who were 
reserved for the craftsmanship fared 
much better. As luxury and ostenta- 
tion blossomed out glaringly in the 
vice-regal courts, each great estab- 
lishment had its skilled metal work- 
ers, who were as tiecessary to the 
hidalgo’s scheme of things as his 
household servants. Records show 
that much latitude was allowed those 
native plateros who gained the favor 
of their masters. They might spend 


-chure 


weeks on the perfecting of a single 
article. The plates and serving dishes, 
the trappings for horses, even the 
kitchen pots and-pans must be ham- 
mered out of the lustrous silver. No 
silver marks were needed, for there 
was no silver plating or use of de- 
basing alloys in this age and place 
where silver was almost as plentiful 
as water from a great white river. 

A Spanish author writing in the 
seventeenth century tells of the skill 
of the New World artists. “The great- 


between them, an image of Potosi 
Mountain.* The whole decoration 
evidently is meant to suggest the 
mines from which the silver came, 
the method of carrying it to the sea 
(on llama back, guided by Indians), 
the ships that carried it across the 
Spanish Main, and, as symbol of its 
ultimate objective, the arms of the 
Emperor and of Spain. This very 
elegant and typical piece of native 
workmanship was found in Quito, 
Bolivia. On either side of the bowl in 


Saint’s halo from Bolivia. Sugar tongs, engraved in relief; clasps terminate 
in dogs. From La Paz. “Tutuma” from Ecuador. This has two handles not 
unlike a porringer - 


er part of the native Indians have 
been able to learn well all the trades 
of Castille; they have their shops 
and their workmen, and. earn thus 
their living; and the silversmiths who 
work in gold and silver (plateros de 
oro y plata), both those who work 
with the hammer and those who 
found, are artists of extreme skilful- 
ness . .. and the engravers execute 
beautiful work with their fine uten- 
sils of iron.’’* 

Scattered throughout South Amer- 
ica today, in spite of all that has been 
melted down in the four hundred 
years, there still is found a good deal 
of the old Spanish Colonial silver, 
especially in the hill towns which 
have been less visited by tourists, 
and also because for a long time this 
plate, unlike the Georgian, was not 
understood or appreciated. Now that 
there is a rage for it, it will probably 
become increasingly difficult to find. 
One of its charms to the connoisseur 
is its soft grayish lustre. It was never 
put under the buffer or given a high 
polish and age has bestowed upon it 
an entrancing patina. 

In Washington there is a most in- 
teresting collection of this Spanish- 
Colonial silverware, which was gotten 
together during a residetice of some 
years in various. South American 
countries by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Vorfeld. Of Spanish blood herself, 
Mrs. Vorfeld was quickly alive to the 
historical romance of the ancient sil- 
ver, and showed discrimination and 
tireless energy in assembling the 
beautiful pieces. Her collection cov- 
ers wide range, from swinging 

nurch altar lamps to massive baking 
ishes and wash basins. 
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the picture may be seen a candlestick, 
—a pair but not matched. One shows 
the figure of a knight in armor hold- 
ing a sheaf of wheat, a grain which 
the Spaniards brought to America. 
The companion piece shows a Span- 
ish caballero holding a wreath of 
flowers, some of which are indigenous 
to the country, and others of a species 
that grew in Spain. They stand on 
three animal masks. Tradition says 
that these candlesticks were sent over 
by Charles V. as one of his many gifts 
to the Cathedral of La Paz, Bolivia. 
Although they were bought in La 
Paz and the armor etc. agree with the 
period, the claim is not substantiated. 
In the collection there is a big sil- 
ver wash-basin, also from Bolivia. It 
is eighteen inches in diameter, three 
inches deep and very heavy. The 
pitcher to this basin is two feet tall 
and bears the arms of Charles V., a 
favorite design with the Spanish 
nobles who came over to America. 
Other Bolivian pieces in the Vor- 
feld groups are a massive silver dish, 
eighteen inches long and three deep, 
having for handles lion (or puma) 
heads with rings in their mouths. 
These dishes were used for baking the 
“ollas” and ‘“guisados” of which one 
reads in Don Quixote and Gil Blas; 
and the food was served in them at 
the table. They are still so used in old 
haciendas, Spanish or Spanish-Amer- 
ican, where they abound, and a whole 
meal will be brought to board on 
these ancient silver dishes, in all of 
which the food was prepared. A big 
silver spoon in the collection was used 
for stirring over the ‘“fugon” and 
then came to table with its dish. 
_ Also from Bolivia is a silver drink- 
ing cup for chicha, a native beverage. 
It looks like a goblet but is much 
larger, being eight inches tall and five 
in diameter. Two llamas appear on 
the handles. This cup was found by 
in Indian, buried in the ground. 
‘here are also with it smaller ones 
‘or wine and smaller yet for liqueur, 
all of which are of the old beaten sil- 
ver. A little silver drinking cup for a 


‘Potosi Mountain stands in what is now Bo- 
‘ivia, Silver was superabundant in that region. 


child has two handles, on each of 
which is a monkey two and a half 
inches tall. 

There are a number of incensiaros 
in the collection. One of these in the 
Bolivian group is typical of those 
carried in processions through the 
street on high festivals. To this day 
many an Indian woman cherishes one 
of these old incense burners. She will 
come forward in church with it smok- 
ing in her hand and stand it upon the 
altar rail beside her while she kneels 
at prayer. Usually such women refuse 
to sell them, and when they are very 
poor they will part with almost any- 
thing they possess sooner than the in- 
cense burners which have come down 
to them through generations. One of 
the Vorfeld examples is shaped like 
a peacock. Another represents a 
pomegranate. 

Some of the most interesting pieces 
of the Vorfeld silver are from Ecua- 
dor. One of these came from Quito, 
thousands of feet above sea level. It 
is an exquisitely engraved, egg-shaped 
“quilche” or drinking cup, and hangs 
on a silver chain. It is five inches long 
and three and a half wide, flat on one 
side and rounded on the other. When 
a caballero started out on his horse 
he wore one of these hanging from 
his belt to guard against thirst on the 
way. Also from Quito came the silver 
tie-backs for portiéres which repre- 
sent doves with outstretched wings, 
and are about six inches long. These 
though sometimes seen in very fine 
collections are very rare. 

Paraguay and Argentina had no 
mines and were forced to get their 
precious metals by exchange. A 
charming tray from the former shows 
in the center the owners’ initials, 
surrounded by a wreath one half of 
which is wheat, the other a native 
vine. 

Perhaps the most typical and fas- 
cinating form in which ancient Latin 
American silver is found is that of 
the mates. The “‘yerba mate” or mate 
grass is a native herb from which is 
made a sort of tea. It has never been 
established that this tea was infused 
before the Spaniards came, though 
it would be hard to prove the con- 
trary. But, once introduced to it, the 
Spaniards became enthusiasts on the 
subject and soon used it as a social 
drink. The gourds from which it was 
first imbibed no longer sufficed in ele- 
gance, and they were soon mounted 
in silver. Then the plateros were set 
to work to fabricate proper vessels 
for this cup that cheered but did not 
inebriate, and, at the same time, hol- 
low silver tubes, called bombillas, 
which served as strainers and drink- 
ing straws. It was in these mates or 
mate bowls that the silversmiths 
showed the most loving care and in- 
genuity. Three of the very typical 
examples in the Vorfeld assemblage 
are tipped with gold. 

There are many other beautiful and 
odd pieces of silver in the Vorfeld 
collection. One notices the tiny bowls 
two or three inches in diameter and 
one inch tall, from which the natives, 
especially Indians, drink  chicha. 
Some of them have doves on the 
handles. 

Instinct in these pieces is the 
charm of an ancient civilization, — 
where Spaniard and South American 
Indian, Castilian and Quichuan, alike 
bent in devoted creation over bits of 
yellow and white metal that today — 
are symbols of immortality. 
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SATINS 


Many centuries have passed since 
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that day when satins first displayed 


their shimmering loveliness to ap- 


S 


preciative feminine eyes. Legend 
says that Zaytown, in far-off China, 


was the birthplace of this lovely 


Noster 


— fabric, which has so long held 


silk lovers. 


The satins which Cheney Brothers 


are offering to decorators in such 


G 


complete variety are old in charm, 


but new in inspiration. 


Antique satins, striped antiques 
that seem to demand an Empire 


milieu, Louis 15th broecaded satins 


Pyare ed 


as sophisticated as Versailles, jaspé 
satins—all these have their place 
in the modern interior. And each 
one is absolutely correct both in 
texture and in style, for you can 


always be sure of being right in 
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silk, if it is a Cheney silk. 
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ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK and FITMENTS 
by S.S. SILVER & CO., Inc. 
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hat more famous and highly regarded names in the 
realm of exquisite jewelry and fine silverware than BLACK 


STARR & FROST- GORHAM! 


To reflect such a reputation and to properly display 
such treasures, it became the privilege of S. S. SILVER & 
Co., INC. to fittingly execute the notable wood paneling 
and interior decorations of the new building where 
these precious goods are displayed, at Fifth Avenue and 
A8th Street, New York. 


And just as original and attractive are the interiors 
executed by our staff for other lines of retail business, 


for brokerage houses and business institutions. 


If you are considering a new store, office or show- 
room, let our experience and skill help, by carrying out 
your architect’s plans or by interpreting your ideas. Cal 


our representative. 
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Modern Home of Tudor Influence 
(Continued from page 15) 
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First floor plan of the home of Miss 
Ethel M. Glorney at Plandome, Long 
Island. Living rooms overlook the bay 


satisfaction, that it is difficult not to 
give myself up to lavish praise. And 
that is not necessary, because there 
are the illustrations which tell you a 
story of something essentially friend- 
ly and hospitable and habitable, that 
is durable and appropriate to its 


Second floor plan, showing interest- 
ing arrangement of master’s suite, 
guest rooms and servants’ quarters 


surroundings, with a close-up garden 
that is lovely, that is lavish in color 
and form, and seems to have crept of 
its own wish up to the charming 
house to adorn the walls and refresh 
the spirit of the beholder—planting 
that makes house and garden one. 


Most Beautiful Renaissance Woman 
(Continued from page 19) F 


than all the stars and expressing grace © 


and joy, are black; the eye-lashes 
magnificent. Between the perpen- 
dicular and symmetrical nose and 
the mouth a small ‘dale’ reveals it- 
self; the mouth, small, sweet, smil- 
ing, is a magnet for kisses; the coral 
lips are fleshy and soft; the even, 
ivory teeth are small and brilliant; 
her breath a perfume; the voice, 
more than to an human seems to be- 
long to an heavenly creature; her 
chin is dimpled; the neck is erect, 
white and full; from her ample 
bosom, which shows no sign of. a 
bone, rise two round breasts of per- 
fect proportions, which exhale a de- 
licious fragrance. The hand is podgy, 
white on the outside and the colour 
of ivory on the inside, and the long, 
round fingers, adorned with fine, con- 
vex nails of a delicate colour. The 


, trunk resembles the shape of a pear 


turned upside-down, slightly _ flat- 
tened, joined to the neck at the top 
by a marvellous line, narrow at its 
base on the slightly rounded abdo- 
men, between the full hips. The thigh 
is in right proportion to the leg and 
arm. The shoulders are also in har- 


mony with the rest of the body; the 
small feet are terminated by toes 
which, for their shape and disposi- 
tion, could be envied by a goddess.” 

Whilst revealing all these particu- 
lars of Giovanna d’Aragona’s hidden 
beauties, Nifo does not cease to ac- 
claim loudly her pudicity. But, al- 
though the liberty of speech and man- 
ners were at that time very much 
unrestrained, a malicious contem- 
porary did not fail to observe that 
the bishop doctor, or doctor bishop, 
must have been on very close prox- 
imity to his subject “to have smelt 
the fragrance of her bosom”. 

However no concrete accusation 
ever overshadowed Giovanna d’Ara- 
gona’s reputation, although a sin of 
love on her part could have been jus- 
tified by her conjugal unhappiness, 
because Ascanio Colonna, to whom 
she had been married, became un- 
worthy of her, being stained as he 
was by many moral turpitudes. 

The object of so many ardent de- 
sires, Giovanna d’Aragona has never 
theless succeeded in keeping up, to 
gether with her astounding beauty, 
the fame of her virtue. 
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Water in the Garden 


(Continued from page 35) 


that they are introduced are the 
painful failures that so many so- 
called rock-gardens are today. With 
success this little trickle of water 
may keep on dropping to an eleva- 
tion only a few inches lower which 
will accommodate the informal lily 
pool. If the fullest sound of the 
descending water is desired, see that 
it falls from a projecting lip into 
an open pool of any size. 

Here must enter some very definite 
and well-thought-out construction if 
it is to be a permanent and useful 
lily pool. I do not propose to go into 
the details, because in any case the 
experimenter must buy his water 
plants, and the aquatic nurseryman 
with whom he deals will provide him 
in his catalogues with the necessary 
data as to depth of pool, depth of 
soil, and character of underlying con- 
crete construction. 

Experience comes in to warn the 
amateur to be thorough about this 
pool construction. Unless he is one 
of the fortunate folks who have a clay 
soil to deal with which can be 
rammed into a water-proof bottom 
layer, he must use concrete, and it 
is here that the diagrams and details 
of the nurseryman are most useful. 
He needs to know the principles 
rather than the precise practice, 
which common sense and a disposi- 
tion for intelligent experimentation 
will permit him easily to adapt to his 
own uses. 

So far I have led toward the in- 
formal lily pool, which I like. It may 
be bordered, as some of the illustra- 
tions show, with all manner of lovely 
growths. The Japanese iris loves such 
contiguity, and so do some other 
of the irises that are found in bogs. 
Marsh marigolds bloom here in their 
golden spring beauty. Scores of other 
plants that we read about are possi- 
ble and delightful on the borders of 
the informal lily pool which has yet 
been formalized so as to be secure. 

Does it need the little touch of 
garden formality that a well-designed 
seat will give? Use it, and make the 
seat substantial and fitting, but not 
as if it was the object of major dis- 
play. 

If the contour of the garden per- 
mits leakage, advantage may be 
taken of it, because all these water 
plants seem to do best in still water 
or but slowly moving water. One ex- 
tremely successful garden woman 
dammed a little stream with her first 
lily pool. The water flowed too fast 
for her, so she made another lily 
pool, and then another, and a fourth, 
until she had got that stream into a 
desirably static relation, with its ab- 
sorbent borders to hold masses of the 
plants she loves. 

But many gardens in which water 
ought to run or stand are not liberal 
enough in size to accept the informal 
lily pool, or there is a real liking for 
a certain amount of formality. Such 
can be served admirably by the pool, 
round or oval, or even square or ob- 
long, according to the inclination of 
the gardener. The catalogue direc- 
tions above referred to will take full 
care of the details of construction. 
The water can be cunningly reused, 
as I have hinted, because any such 
pool must be provided with two out- 
lets in addition to the necessary sup- 
plying inlet. The top outlet will take 
care of the overflow and pass it on 
to further garden uses. The bottom 
outlet will be for emergency and 


cleaning use, so that the pool can 
be drained when that is desirable. 

I am writing for garden folks of in- 
telligence, and therefore do not here 
express opinions as to the form of 


the formal lily pool. Have it as you | 


please, but please have it simple in 
outline, and if my preference is at all 
of value, plan it so that the lilies that 
grow in it are much more important 
than the confining outline which pro- 
vides them with water. 

As to these lily pools a word of 
caution is necessary. The waterlilies 
which will inevitably be wanted, and 


which do give an astonishing reward | 


the same season they are planted, are 
broadly of two classes, being both 
hardy and tender. The hardy lilies 
do not bloom as long or as freely as 
the tender lilies. They are very love- 


ly, and I think are properly the per- | 


manent basis of the lily pool. The 
tender lilies, which are best bought 
every year because it is exceedingly 
bothersome to keep them over, give 


. | 
a chance for richer colors, more con- 


stant blooming, and a lovely variety 
of form and character. There is even 
in this group a variation between the 
night-blooming and the day-bloom- 
ing types so that the gardener has a 
wide choice. 

As he reads he will be desirous of 
using other water plants, of which 
there are many. He will probably 
make the mistake I made in my first 
year of aquatic attempts, for I 
planted many more lilies and other 
things than the pool could use to 
advantage, with the result of losing 
sight of the water which ought al- 
ways to be in evidence, and having 
regretfully to reduce the number for 
the succeeding years. In an average 
lily pool, say 15 or 20 feet in its 
longest dimension, not more than two 
hardy lies can find a satisfactory, 
permanent home, and there may be 
two or three only of the tender lilies 
for over-summer delight. Of the other 
plants I should use but few, and with 
a hard-hearted disposition to pull 
them out as soon as they become 
obtrusive. The fine Egyptian lotus 
is tempting, but also robust and am- 
bitious. It should be restrained by a 
concrete box, save in the larger pools. 

Somebody has said in his mind, of 
course, that lily pools are mosquito 
breeders. So they are. Goldfish are 
mosquito eaters, and the objection- 
able feature is promptly swallowed 
by the unobjectionable and delight- 
ful addition of a few goldfish. Put 
in the goldfish and forget the mos- 
quitoes! 

This fascinating subject deserves a 
whole magazine instead of a chapter 
in it. I have hardly begun to touch 
upon the possibilities of the subject 
in these words, intended to be sug- 
gestive and to promote an adventure 
rather than to give the dry and 


didactic directions which take away 


so much of the fun of true gardening. 


I have said nothing of the way in | 


which, with a rockery that looks as if 
it had always been there, and with 
the planting so done, water may 
musically drip into pool after pool, 
with its overflow conserved and ex- 
tended by the underlying concrete 
apron above referred to furnishing 
the basis for the loveliest effects. 
Those who get into this end of it and 
who must use “pipe water” will soon 
find that sub-irrigation is a help to 
the pools proposed, to the leaky path- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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scrolls, and the views on this vase 
being Blarney Castle, Ireland and 
Ullswater Lake, Cumberland, on a 
rose du Barry ground; which, strictly 
speaking, should be rose Pompadour, 
because this delicate shade, if our 
memory serves, was originally named 
after Madame de Pompadour. 

It is doubtful if anything finer was 
ever painted in the form of china 
decoration than the little trays in- 
tended to hold the old quills, when 
the steel pens were unknown and 
sand had not been replaced by blot- 
ting paper. As a rule these trays are 
a narrow oblong about nine inches 
long, often with shaped edges. Baxter 
and Cole were especially successful in 
the tiny panels with which they deco- 
rated these trays. 

Among the pen-trays by Baxter, 
we have seen one showing a scene 
from Sir Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth” 
—“‘Amen pretty Janet’—in a small 
oval with a deep rich blue ground and 
gilt gadroon edges. Another by the 
same artist was a rural scene with the 
figure of Lycidas seated. This latter 
example is especially noteworthy be- 
cause, despite the panel being less 
than three inches in length, the back- 
ground is painted with the most care- 
ful attention to perspective while at 
the feet of the seated figure are a 
sheep and a dog which alone demon- 
strate the remarkable skill of the 
artist. Similar panels were painted on 
these trays by Cole, who also favored 
rustic scenes and figures. 

It is interesting to recall that 
O’Neale, one of the prominent artists 
of this time, painted a set of Worces- 
ter vases for General Washington. 
These were, for many years, in the 
White House, but we believe that at 
least two of them were eventually 
damaged so that it is probable they 
were relegated to the limbo in the 
| days when early Worcester vases 
were not quite as valuable as they 
are today. O’Neale’s panels were 
often in the style of Wouvermans and 
though it is known that he painted 
many Worcester vases and other 


ways into it that are suggested, and 
to the rock plants that are so fasci- 
natingly engaging wide-awake Ameri- 
can garden lovers. It is not at all 


difficult to plan a little subterranean 


water arrangement in which through 
perforated pipes the cheap trickle of 
|pipe water may be dispensed to the 
fullest possible effect. I am thinking 
of the rock-garden at Breeze Hill, 
which has a half-dozen inexpensive 
|perforated pipe lines controlled by 
the cheapest valves I could buy, but 
nevertheless so controlled that we 
have no fear of drouth and a surety 
\of the sort of thing the rock plants 
find in their mountain homes as they 
draw upon this subterranean water. 

I feel remiss in not having gone 
further into the still smaller lily pool, 
which means the old washtub, with 
its handles cut off (or the equiva- 
lent), submerged, supplied and plant- 
ed with one waterlily, from which 
can be obtained in one season a: tre- 
/mendous garden “kick.” It would be 
all wrong if in any suspicion of elab- 
oration which I have used I should 
have warned away the folks who 
_would like to start with water on the 


; tub basis. I can think of the first 
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Old Worcester Painted Porcelain 


(Continued from page 21) 


china, it is probable that he with 
Donaldson and Giles were among the 
men who remained in their London 
studios to which the china was sent 
from the factory by coach. Giles and 
several other china painters had been 
previously employed at the Chelsea 
pottery which explains the likeness 
between some of the decorations of 
the Worcester porcelain and that of 
the earlier London works. 

Besides the panels which were 
painted by individual artists on Wor- 
cester china, many were and still are 
achieved by the transfer-print meth- 
od. It has been suggested that Dr. 
Wall, the founder of the Worcester 
factory, was also the originator of 
printing on porcelain; but it is gen- 
erally conceded to have been intro- 
duced by Robert Hancock some time 
after 1756. Be that as it may, the 
process had an important influence 
on the decoration of china and event- 
ually came to be used by all the 
potteries. The designs transferred to 
the articles were, at first, in red and 
in purple over the glaze and the more 
familiar blue under the glaze. 

It is thought by many that the 
scenic panels on china are a past art 
lost to us moderns. In point of fact, 
modern factories are producing 
equally beautiful work and certainly 
a wider range of subjects. Nor is it 
any exaggeration to suggest that more 
than one of the present-day china 
painters are descendants from that 
school of artists founded in the days 
of long ago. For in view of that in- 
herently British love of tradition, it 
is natural to suppose that the art of 
the early men has been continued by 
succeeding generations. Do we need 
any greater proof of this than the ex- 
amples displayed in the sample rooms 
and in the prominent shops of our 
American cities? The vases and table 
ware of olden times may merit the 
title of ‘‘antique”, but they display 
no greater art than those of our time 
which result from the individual ef- 
fort of a true artist—not from mechan- 
ical processes of mass production. 


Water in the Garden 


(Continued from page 79) 


garden pool I saw, in which my friend 
had a water garden only about two 
tubs in area, but which was a delight 
and a joy all summer and fall to him. 
He had made the two tubs out of 
concrete, and he had permitted lovely 
plants to creep over the edges so that 
there was hardly a hint of the formal 
outline of the small pool. 

The longer I garden the more I 
love it and the less anxious I am to 
receive or to give the dry dimensions 
and directions for doing this, that or 
the other thing. There are two ex- 
tremes. One belongs in the expensive 
formal architectural water garden 
with which I have, for financial rea- 
sons, nothing to do, and to which 
nothing I can here say will be useful. 
The other is the extreme in which I 
might have told all about the amount 
of the concrete and its thickness, the 
names of the plants and the like, so 
that if I was believed my readers 
would make a dozen or forty or a. 
hundred water gardens all just alike. 
Heaven forbid! I hope I have said 
enough to start the readers of Arts 
& Decoration to working out their 
own garden wetness as their own in- 
dividual aquatic garden expression. 
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The Dresser in Interior Schemes 
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Where it is not possible to use the tall dresser, the lower part may be used 
alone with good effect. The one shown here, from Robert W. Irwin, is an 
English design in carved oak 


ber hues of the metal. Also one of 
these dresser-like cupboards may 
often be employed advantageously 
in a corner of a hall, while those of 
the rectangular shape are equally ap- 
propriate in a living room; and in 
both of the latter instances it is ad- 
visable to use colorful china on the 
shelves and omit the pewter. 

There is another small dresser once 
in common use in the Colonial farm- 
houses to which it is interesting to 
refer and which, though of simple 
construction, is suitable to a smaller 
room. This has two low cupboards 
below and three narrow shelves above, 
shallow drawers being fitted under the 
top shelf. Actually one of these is 
quite a convenient sideboard, because 
the drawers are suitable for silver 
and cutlery while the shelves may be 
made decorative with pewter and 
china and the cupboards below used 
for linen and those other various 
articles which it is convenient often 
to keep in a breakfast room. 

It is common to associate the larg- 
er and taller dressers with Wales, 
though in point of fact many of the 
original models which are now being 
reproduced have been found in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire and some in 
America. And it is of no little in- 
terest to study the various features 
which distinguish the dressers of one 
locality from those of another. Also 
from the style of the construction it 
is possible to judge the manner of 
the home for which one was orig- 
inally made; because in manor house 
and cottage alike, these simple but 
convenient pieces of furniture were 
equally popular before the days of 
the sideboard as we now know it. At 
the present time dressers are often 
made of walnut or of some other wood 
veneered with the decorative figures 
of walnut. Such are copied from 
those which were in use during the 
18th Century in the smaller country 
mansions of England and to some ex- 
tent in the better class homes of our 
Colonial forbears. 

Speaking broadly, there were three 
fairly common styles of dressers made 
in Wales and England, by the joiners 
of different localities and though 
basically similar, each differs to some 
extent from the other and not in- 
frequently embodies some orna- 
mental motif repeating a local tradi- 
tion. One type has the plate racks 
above with deep drawers in the base 
raised on finely turned legs, the base 
being fitted with a pot-board; dres- 
-sers used in the cottage homes are 
similarly constructed but in place of 
being turned the legs are quite robust 


and square; and those having drawers 
and the enclosed cupboards below, a | 
style which is particularly favored | 
today. 

Those of Welsh origin are notice- 
ably simple and generally have the | 
plain square or turned legs with the | 
pot-board and while this style is | 


among the many reproduced by mod- | 


ern American craftsmen, it is safe to 
say that the more popular and cer- 
tainly more convenient models have 
the drawers and cupboards in the 
base. Original dressers of the latter 
type have been and still are found 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Ireland 
and in New England and Pennsyl- 
vania, the American examples natur- 
ally repeating many of the features 
peculiar to the localities in the Old 
Land from which the early settlers 
came. 

Some of the finer Lancashire and 
other English dressers intended for 
the manor houses and homes of the 
local squires have well-formed cab- 
riole legs in place of the cupboard 
base. And where cabriole legs are 
used, the pot-board is omitted, nor 
can it be denied that one of these 
pieces made of walnut and having 
these graceful supports combines 
beauty with romance to a degree 
unrecognised until one is placed in a 
room and bedecked with china, pew- 
ter, and perhaps a few pieces of old 
silver. 

One method of adding to the charm 
of a dresser is to cover the back- 
board with a wall-paper of one of the 
old patterns; where the walls of the 
room are papered, then it is better to 
use the same pattern on the dresser. 
It is surprising how much this adds 
to the old-time atmosphere as would 
be natural, because no few of the 
early dressers were without back- 
boards and fastened to the wall, the 
wall-paper or the paneling formed 
the background for the plate racks. 
Obviously, this adds to the range 
of possibilities offered by one of 
these pieces and for that reason sup- 
ports our previous suggestion that 
a dresser may often be adapted to 
other parts of a house as a medium 
of color. 

For instance, few may associate a 
dresser with a bookcase. Yet the 
shelves when used for books offer a 
remarkably effective decoration to a 
living room. And one produced by a 
modern factory has come to our 
notice, which might be called a 
dresser-secretary-bookcase. The 
shelves were slightly deeper to ac- 
commodate books; a sliding slab and 


two small cupboards were added. 
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Wert, Baarel Malad patterns 
are PAR CBE ME yee vou use 


OT NEUIBR AN! 


Have you ever hesitated to recommend or 


use those delicate tints and shades w hich 


always make rooms seem cooler and more 
spacious, fearing “impracticability "on ae- 
count of soiling or fading? exo Then, Salubra 
will give you a new freedom in wall decora- 
tion that will satisly every practical as well as 
artistic requirement. Salubra is entirely differ- 
ent from anything youve l:nown. Salubra never 
fades. Salubra can also he scrubhed with soap 
and water, I lundreds of beautiful patterns cre- 
ated by leadins Iuropean artists. Ask your 
architect or decorator, or write us direct. 
Frederie Blank & ¢ ’0., 230 Park Ave., New 


Yor 


2——=Or 24 N. W abash Ave. Chicago. 


Salubra Wall Covering (Pattern 
No. 31590) in Boy's Room in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Richard F. 
Hoyt, NewYork City. Miss Shotter, 
Inc, New York City, Decorator, 
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SWORD Or RESbGa Een iya Lakes 


CREATIVE ABILITY plus a responsive pencil—Ernest Watson demon- 
strates an unusual technique. Follow Ernest Watson’s interesting 
and entertaining Eldorado pencil sketches. Eldorado Sales Depart- 
ment 162-J, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


For Beauty, Comfort and Service— 


SPECIFY ATHEY SHADES 


For home, club, office, studio, 
hotel or hospital, the ideal so- 
lution of the shading problem 
is found in Athey Shades, of- 
fered in seven non-fading 
colors. They fit readily into 
any decorative scheme. 


Athey Shades are made of 
beautiful translucent material 
that is not only exquisite in 
appearance but exceptionally 
durable. Instantly adjustable 
to shade any part of the win- 
dow without being touched 


by hands. Athey Shades com- 
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las the world of the more serious 


drama. 
I could, good children, go into the 
social, philosophical, metaphysical, 


hysteria, nervo-motor, vascular- libido 
and other haywire implications of 
the musical comedy and its com- 
plexes. But it’s too hot! Let’s stick 
to nonsense! 

“OLD MAN MURPHY” 

This is an Irish extravaganza, an 

Hibernian, Auld Sod musical com- 
edy, with the music left out. But due 
wholly to Arthur Sinclair and Maire 
O'Neill, of the Irish Players, it is 
one of the funniest shows of the 
year. 
"Arthur Sinclair is the greatest Irish 
actor that the Mother of Cops has 
ever sent us. He is subtle, facially 
plastic and puts that evasive thing 
known as Art into his slightest ges- 
ture and movement. And that rich, 
mellow, flowing, barytone Dublin 
brogue! 

The play by Pat Kearney and 
Harry Gribble is merely a shadow 
built to exploit Sinclair and that 
splendid travelling-mate of his, 
Maire O’Neill. It concerns the in- 
vasion of an Irishman into a mid- 
Western city, how he conducts his 
son’s campaign for Mayor, laps up 
the liquor like a frog, and generally 
shocks the whole household and the 
town. It is Abey-Irish-Rosey, and 
could have no existence except for 
Sinclair and O’Neill, who will give 
you more trouble-forgetting smiles 
and chortles than you have had in a 
long time. 

If you want real Irish wit at its 


best and earthiest see “Old Man 
Murphy.” 
“CRAZY sOUIL I 

The title, “Crazy Quilt,” just about 


describes the essence, flora and fauna 
of musical comedy when it is carried 
on the shoulders of three such exu- 
berant, bawling, high-diddle-diddle 
comedians as Fanny Brice, Ted Healy 
and Phil Baker. 

Fanny Brice was seen in a gentle- 
man’s evening regalia, including a top 
hat. She looked quasi-stunning, not 
to say cutaneously coaxing, although 
we all know the Grand Fanny of Fan- 
nydom is somewhat past 18. She has 
some satisfying songs in the-classic 
Bricean manner, the best of which 
is a burlesque of Peter Pan in the 
Hebraic genre. 

Well, here’s Phil Baker again with 
his concertina, his infectious grin, 
his quick razzle-dazzle wit, his halloo- 
ings and fencings with a pal in the 
box. Phil is Health incarnate, the 
kind of health that bursts your men- 
tal buttons. 

Ted Healy is the slapstick end of 
musical comedy—you knoyw, the kick- 
in-the-pants stuff, and all that sort 
of thing. Three dancing bears follow 
him. 

This show is literally soup to nuts, 


ous-alienist sense. But what, my dear 
Constance, would you expect of a 
Crazy Quilt? 

“RHAPSODY IN BLACK” 

Lew Leslie made a successful at- 
tempt to lift the negro revue almost 
up into the domain of High Art in 
his fascinating and novel “Rhapsody 
in. Black,” a symphony of blue notes 
and black rhythms. 

Here is a revue without those mel- 
ancholy “funny ‘men,’ those nauseat- 
| ingly strident and obscenely ugly cho- 
|rus girls. There really isn’t much 


scenery—but music, talent, primitive 


with the accent on nuts in the hilari-_ 


and latter-day ideas galore, and ga- 
lore, and galore! - 

And there is Ethel Waters, who 
sings about everything from wash- 
tubs to love. Her “You Can’t Stop 
Me from Loving You” is something 
of a classic already on its way. Mr. 
Blue McAllister furnishes the chuck- 
les. There should be more of him. 

But there’s a lot more to this best 
of negro shows: the magnificent 
Mack choir, Valaida, the Berry 
Brothers, Eddie Rector and the mass- 
ed band and chorus in Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and the fetching 
“St. Louis Blues.” 

All other negro revues simply led 
up to this “Rhapsody in Black.” It’s a 
thriling—at times almost serious— 
manifestation of something ultra- 
American. 

“BRASS ANKLE” 

The Greeks made the gods the 
protagonistic villains of their trage- 
dies. The modern mind, which has 
in its infinite pragmatic wisdom got 
rid of the gods, makes Nature— 
which it calls in its infinite stupidity 
“blind,” “stupid” and “cruel” when 
Nature is only doing its everyday 
job with no regard for our blubber- 
ing ethical codes—the modern mind 
makes of Nature the satanic princi- 
ple behind or in the human tragi- 
comedy. And it is—if inexorable 
cause and effect are satanic. 

This is the background—this rigid 
code of Nature—which looms before 
us in “Brass Ankle,” a drama by 
DuBose Heyward, starring Alice 
Brady. Mr. Heyward has written a 
tremendous drama, inexorable, piti- 
less, frightful and rhythmically but 
not climactically sound. The climax 
lacks a certain psychological prob- 
ability, but for that very reason it is 
all the more theatrically effective. 
Besides, in an infinite number of pos- 
sibilities what zs probable? 

In this drama of Evil there is only 
one villain, Nature herself—a villain 
in the eyes of Ruth Leamer, nineteen- 
twentieths white, accepted as a white 
in the Deep South and married to a 
pure white. Their first child is pure 
white, but the second child is a throw- 
back, a negro baby. The father 
doesn’t know of this spot in his 
wife’s blood. When the doctor re- 
veals to him that he has a negro 
child the play rapidly works up to 
the climax. The mother, to goad the 
husband on to killing her and the 
child, screams forth before witnesses 
that she is white, but that she had 
intercourse with a negro during her 


husband’s absence. She has planted ~ 


a shotgun where he can grab it when 
she attempts to run away with the 
baby after the confession. He kills 
them both. But the question arises, 
why did she not commit suicide 
with the infant? As the curtain de- 
scends the husband is guilty of a dou- 
ble murder. Was it, at the critical 
moment, the dominance of race over 
love? Mr. Heyward might explain. 
The acting throughout was equal 
in power to the play. Alice Brady 
as the mother who sees herself com- 
pelled to go from the white race back 
to the black race was sweet and fierce 
by turns. Ben Smith as the husband 


whose life topples about him by an | 


ironic trick of Nature swept up every 
inch of tragedy in the part. From 
the acting point of view the play be- 
longs to him. 
“Brass Ankle” is a play that comes 
very. near being one of the three or 
(Continued on page 83) — 
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four purely American great plays of 
this or the past century. It is in the 
O’Neill class. 

“PRIVATE LIVES” 

Noel Coward, who is a veritable 
pousse-café of the Seven Arts, has 
written a superb and exquisitely so- 
phisticated comedy in “Private 
Lives.” It is deft, ironically romantic 
and has a dialogue that sparkles, 
snaps, crackles, hits, bites and pirou- 
ettes all over your mental waxed 
floor. 

It is a story of two interwoven 
pairs, the Chases and the Prynnes. 
Elyot Chase and Amanda Prynne 
have been divorced from one another, 
but meet again as the curtain rises 
on the terrace of a hotel overlooking 
a Noelean Mediterranean. Chase’s 
wife is a cry-baby and Amanda’s hus- 
band is a new broom, Booby Emeri- 
tus. 

Now, Elyot and Amanda should 
never have been divorced: they know 
how to love, quarrel, smash one an- 
other in the face, make up, curse 
and coo at one another in a man- 
ner that makes of these two persons 
veritable classics of marriage psy- 
chology. 

They run away together to Paris, 
and, says Elyot, “We are not living 
in sin because the Catholic Church 
doesn’t recognize the fact that we 
were divorced!” Then one of their 
post-libido fist-fights starts, and they 
wreck the apartment; but still love 
one another to the end, for they skee- 
daddle off together for another coo- 
ing and face-punching engagement 
elsewhere, while Mr. Prynne is chok- 
ing Mrs. Chase on a lounge. The pri- 
vate lives of four cultured English 
people! It’s a rare morsel! 

Otto Kruger and Madge Kennedy 
were a roaring, teasing, intelligent, 
brain-corroding and nerve-biting cou- 
ple. He the grinning, flippant sophisti- 
cate; she the intelligent minx. 

The most brilliant show of 
year. 

“SHER SUPPORTING CAST” 

Harold Sherman in “Her Support- 
ing Cast” has builded a spring night’s 
entertainment as light as a new May 
moon and as amusing as a thing can 
be without disappearing into pure 
Nirvana. 

The lady is one of those lost Eves 
who has an apartment without visi- 
ble means of support (I mean the 
lady). As a matter of fact, Eleanor 
has three men paying for her otiose 
upkeep—a romantic booby of a 
painter, a champion prizefighter with 
the manners of a drunken policeman 
and a Wall street broker who is mar- 
ried and who is also a double-dyed 
idiot of a sugar-daddy. No one of 
these three men knows of the exis- 
tence of the other until the lady gets 
ready to leave with her sugar-money, 
when she brings them all together 
and blows them all a kiss of farewell. 
It’s really funny if you’ve nothing 
on your mind but your hair. 

Mildred McCoy, Otto Hulett, Dod- 
son Mitchell and Jack Hartley were 
the four sinners. They were all good. 
“DEVIL IN THE MIND” 

Leo Bulgakov does the greatest 
piece of dramatic acting that I have 
ever seen—at least since the days of 
Richard Mansfield—in ‘Devil in the 
Mind.” He portrays with frightful 
fidelity the state of mind of a man 
who in his attempt to lift himself 
above normal humanity feigns. in- 
_ sanity and murders a man of whom 
he is jealous. He is committed to an 


the 


insane asylum; but he is actually a 
sane experimenter in the realms of 
supermanity until the widow of the 
man he kills tells him in the cell that 
she believes he is really insane. Her 
disbelief in his sanity actually makes 
him insane. 

In this foggy, feeble and stammer- 
ing play of Leonid Andreyey (An- 
dreyev is a poor imitation of Dos- 
toievsky) it is the acting of Leo 
Bulgakov and Barbara Bulgakov 
that is alone worth seeing. It is a 
pity that Mr. Bulgakov does not 
devote more time to his English enun- 
ciation. This great actor must remem- 
ber that it is necessary for the audi- 
ence to know what he is talking 
about. But his acting carries all be-; 
fore it. Barbara Bulgakov’s English 
is better than her husband’s and she! 
never played better than as the’ wife; 
of the murdered man. 
“THE BELLAMY TRIAL” 

This famous story fimally reached, 
the stage after being seen on the 
screen and in book form. It is un- 
deniably gripping and nerve-pound- 
ing (if you are in the mood), as the 
whole play consists of a courtroom 
scene in which Mrs. Ives and Stephen 
Bellamy are being tried for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Bellamy. 

Well, my children, who do you 
think it was who did the deed? Noth- 
ing could look blacker than the evi- 
dence against Mrs. Ives and Stephen 
Bellamy. Well, it was the dearest, 
sweetest, lowest-spoken old lady you 
ever clapped eyes on—the mother of 
Mr. Ives. She was trying to get some 
incriminating love letters from Mrs. 
Bellamy that her son had written to 
her when she knifed her. After she 
told her confession to the lawyer 
while the jury was out she passed 
into Nirvana. When the jury said 
“not guilty” we all heaved a sigh of 
dime-novel relief. 

The acting was undistinguished 
throughout. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD PROGRAMME 

The yearly performance of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse consisted 
this year, by permission of,the Li- 
brary of Congress, of a programme 
of organ and chamber music with 
stage action, devised and directed 
by Irene Lewisohn. 

The first number was the toccata 
and fugue in D minor of Bach with 
a stage ensemble. This was an organ 
recital with the stage action rather 
too heavy for intelligibility. Bach 
must be heard and not seen. 

“The Music of the Troubadours,” 
harmonized by Carlos Salzedo, with 
Nina Koshetz, Carlos Salzedo and 


others, was very artistic and lively— | 


even lovely in certain poses and an- 
cient curtseyings by the actors. 

The third number was action with 
the Gordon String Quartet. The 
theme was by Ernest Bloch. 

The four movements of Bloch’s 
String Quartet present an inner com- 
munion. In the first movement the 
individual, in this instance a woman, 
is seeking a key to her own character. 
In the second, she is confronted by 
the more formalized demands of the 
Group force. In the third, she seems 
enveloped by and identified with the 
destiny of the Eternal Woman. In 
the fourth, the consciousness of the 
Group force surges over her more 
violently than ever, while she still 
clings to the dictates of her instincts, 
until the realization comes to her that 
she must meet destiny in tuné with 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The New Plain Broadloom of Exceptional Merit 
An Exclusive Louis Wechsler Product 


Special Color Service: The essential foundation for 
any decorative scheme is the floor covering. 

Decorators who use unusual color combinations 
and find it difficult to secure the exact shade de- 
sired will be delighted with the new Wexton Broad- 
loom, which can be produced in any special color 
in two weeks time, at a surprisingly low price. 

Other important features of this broadloom are: 
The short close pile, which prevents shading and 
shedding, the clear color and the tight weave on 
an unusually heavy back. 


9-12-15-18-feet wide seamless 


Colors in stock for immediate delivery 


9303 Rose-Taupe 934 Beige 
9386 Burgundy-Raisin 9111 Bottle-Green 
9513 Jade-Green 9222 Morocco-Brown 


9564 Antique-Blue 
9925 Gold 
9666 Russet 


9268 Apricot 
9296 Scotch 
9977 White 
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Pasadena, Calif. 


S. F. Freeman 
563 No. Marengo 
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Dallas, Texas 


C. O. Bunch 
636 No. Tyler Ave. 
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San Francisco, 
S. Brown Co. 
180 New Montgomery St. 


No charge for delivery to any point in the United States 
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Old English Silbertware 
Porcelain and Glass 


Georgian silver centerpiece, 
made in London in the year 1823 
by Robert Garrard 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
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Miami Beach 


Bar Harbor 


Southampton 


Palm Beach 
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The simplicity of the floor 
plan of the Dickey guest 
house is quite in harmony 
with the setting and _ at- 
mosphere. Depending for 
its charm upon natural 
textures and the planting 
of the landscape about it, 
no attempt has been made 
to make this house intri- 
cate in plan or materials 


In the gardener’s cottage 
a good-sized living room 
and an open porch pro- 
vide comfortable lounging 
spots. There are three 
bedrooms, and a number 
of closets provide ample 
storage space. Generous 
planting against the very 
walls of the house softens 
the lines, and combines 
with the file roof to make 
it seem to fit to the hillside 
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all the forces of her life, and in sur- 
render, triumphs. 

Only once a year, but quite a 
charming evening beyond the banal 
realities. 


| “PINAFORE” 


Musical 
“Pinafore.” 

They streamed on the stage again 
at Erlanger’s Theatre, that gay and 
rollicking host of materialized phan- 
toms out of the melodious-mocking 
brains of Gilbert & Sullivan: Sir Jo- 
seph Porter, K.'C. B.; Captain Cor- 
coran, Ralph (pronounce Rafe) 
Rackstraw, Dick Deadeye, Bill Bob- 


comedy at its peak— 


||| stay, Josephine, Hebe and Little But- 


,tercup (Fay Templeton, ye elder 


baldheads; Fay of gorgeous and glor- 
ious memories! ). 
It is a splendidly satisfying produc- 


* tion of this classic that Milton Aborn 


has given us. Miss Templeton got 
such a stunning reception that she 
could hardly get started on her “I’m 
called Little Buttercup, dear Little 
Buttercup.” 

Bill Danforth was a terrible scare- 
crow of a Dick Deadeye, who crack- 
ed his whip around our skulls and 
Frank Moulan (hail! old Sultan of 
Sulu!) was a corking Sir Joseph 
Porter. 

“Pinafore” still holds. It runs neck- 
and-neck with “The Mikado” for 
the great Nobel prize of Posterity. 
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Band-boxes covered with bright colored paper in patterns of foliage 
and flowers 


yaper, sometimes with old news- 
yapers which are today not less in- 
eresting than the exterior treatment. 

All sorts of patterns were used for 
yrnamentation—floral, conventional, 
nd pictorial. While perhaps bright- 
olored all-over florals were the most 
ommon, pastoral, military, classical, 
nd allegorical scenes were all popu- 
ar. At one time Oriental treatments 
vere the vogue, and at another, Eng- 
ish hunting scenes. 

Public buildings and historic scenes, 
eminiscent of those on printed Staf- 
ordshire tableware, were often pic- 
ured on these band-boxes. Thus we 
ind the first capitol at Washington, 
he Capitol at Albany, Castle Garden 
vhen it was still an island, the New 
York Post Office, and the New York 
Jeaf and Dumb Asylum at Madison 
\venue and Fiftieth Street, where 
‘olumbia College was afterward lo- 
ated. Portraits of military leaders, 


eS a 


A few American makers whose names | 
have been recorded were: Thomas | 
Day, Jr., 369 Pearl Street, New York; | 
Putnam’s Band-Box Factory, Hart- | 


ford, Conn.; Hannah Davis, East Jaf- 
frey, N. H.; H. Barnes, Jones Alley, 
Philadelphia. Hannah Davis sold hers 
at 12% to 50 cents apiece. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to add that band- 
boxes bearing the maker’s imprint 
or label are most eagerly sought by 
collectors today. 

One of the first collectors of band- 
boxes, and one of the most enthusi- 
astic, was the late Alexander W. 
Drake, art editor for many years of 
the Century Magazine. He gathered 
some three hundred of them, all told, 
at a time when there was very little 
demand for them in other quarters, 
and he may be said to have given the 
initial impulse to the present cult of 
the band-box. Thirty-five of his best 
ones were placed on exhibition in 1909 
at the National Arts Club, 
New York, at the time of the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, 
and the interest of collectors 
in this field dates from then. 
The Drake collection was 
later sold and was scattered 
among various museums and 
private collections. A num- 
ber of the best ones are now 
at the Metropolitan Mu- 


\n amusing band-box for a doll’s hat, measuring seum of Art, New York. 


just four inches across 


\merican statesmen, and other celeb- 
ities are also to be found, includ- 
ng Washington, Lafayette, Napoleon, 
ren. Zachary Taylor, Harrison and 
‘yler (Tippecanoe and Tyler too), 
nd others. 

One very interesting pictorial sub- 
ect was Clayton’s balloon ascent. 
tichard Clayton, a watchmaker of 
‘incinnati, was the most famous bal- 
oonist of his day, and his exploits 
ttracted relatively no less attention 
han those of Lindbergh and other 
viators of our own time. His most 
elebrated ascent was that of April 8, 
835, when he flew from Cincinnati 
o Monroe County, Va. 

The livelier band-boxes 
vere used by the belles and 
ashionable young matrons, 
vhile there were soberer 
mes in lavender, gray, and 
ishes-of-roses for the caps 
ind bonnets of middle-aged 
ind elderly ladies. The more 
laborate and _ expensive 
yand-boxes were sometimes 
yrotected, when not in use, 
yy bag-like coverings of 
-hintz or calico that were 
iardly less gay. 

Band-boxes were made in 
his country by various 
manufacturers in various 
jlaces, but most of them, 


Collecting band-boxes has 

this obvious disadvantage: 

they take up a tremendous amount 
of space. But they are interesting and 
decorative, and they are still to be 
found occasionally in country garrets. 
Those offered in the shops or at auc- 
tions seldom belong to a period earlier 
than 1830,and those of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century are worth 
hunting for. The prices that are asked 
and obtained for them vary greatly 
but are never very high. The collect- 
ing of band-boxes may be made a 
poor man’s hobby, provided he has a 
place to keep them in. And they furn- 
ish one more item in the record of 
our social life a hundred years ago. 


1ot being signed, furnished A farmhouse, with walls and plants and pro- 
10 clue as to their origin. tecting trees is the decoration of this band-box 
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A world trip 
for new stoeck— 
in less than one week! 


How often have you wanted to take a trip around 
the > foreign bazaars 
and markets? Such a trip is possible now—in a 
surprisingly short time—simply by covering the 
semi-annual Leipzig Trade Fairs. 

At the Fall Fair Septem- 
ber 3rd—125,000 buyers from 72 countries will 
attend. These buyers will see the newest exhibits of 
7,000 firms from 22 countries of Europe and Asia. 


You can see arts and crafts, art objects, glassware 
and ceramics, lighting fixtures, textiles, modern- 
istic and standar every line of the gift 
shop, specialty shop and department store. 


There is a distinct price advantage in buying 
at this international market today—and this is your 
invitation to attend. We shall be glad to furnish 
details on any lines in which you are interested and 
arrange a pleasant and profitable trip for you. 


Please address—the Leipzig Trade Fair, Ince.. 
pZig 


Dept. J-1, 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years the world’s greatest markets 


ipinaseeyte 
a 


AKE your residence in the delightful 
Washington Square section... . quiet, 
restful, a distinguished address .... yet mod- 
erate in cost. 
Single room with private bath and shower from $4.00 
up daily 
Double room with private bath and shower from $6.00 
up daily 
Suite of parlor, bedroom and bath from $7.00 up daily 
The connoisseur of comfortable living will 
appreciate the charm of this excellent hotel. 
Ownership-Management 
MORRIS WHITE HOLDING COMPANY, INC. 


oO. Wintras, Managing Director 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City Pee 


yy 
Y 


¥ 


Ideally located 


on Fifth Ave- 
nue at the 


entrance to 
Central Park, 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy- 


Plaza offer 


the highest 
standards of 
hospitality... 


everything to 
make your visit 
an enjoyable 
one. 


Reservations for 
the National Hotel 
of Cuba, Havana 
may be made at 
The Plaza and 


SAVOY-PLAZA Saosin 
the Copley-Plaza 
MewrYork. 


Boston. 
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FRED STERRY 


President 


JOHN D. OWEN 
Manager 


ARTS & DECORATIO. 


The Garden in July 


(Continued from page 62) 


Flaming Phloxes, by very contrast, make the shady corners of the garden 
cooler in the hot days, and the light and white varieties glimmer wistfully 
in the summer moonlight 


month, practically all preparatory 
work for the current season is done; 
the annuals are at home in what were 
tulip beds, the Gladioli are rushing 
to their brief glory, Dahlias are in 
place, Chrysanthemums are lengthen- 
ing toward their topping, Lilies are 
blooming, Phlox is beginning to blaze 
in the borders, Japanese Irises are at 
the height of their gorgeousness, the 
succeeding flowers of the tender 
Water Lilies are becoming larger and 
larger, the rambler Roses are almost 
over—and here is the rub! There is 
one job, aside from the regular rou- 
tine, which spoils the idyllic laziness 
of July. The rambler Roses must be 
pruned. 


PRUNING RAMBLERS. 

Let us get a clear understanding of 
the rambler Rose. There are two 
kinds of climbing Roses with respect 
to pruning, the large-flowered climb- 
ers and the ramblers. By this, it is 
understood that the rambler Roses 
have small flowers either single or 
double in clusters. As a rule, the wood 
is long and pliable. Anyone who will 
examine a blooming rambler closely 
will discover that the best clusters 
are borne on short side branches 
which grew this summer out of 
branches which grew last year. 

The clew is obvious. To have good 
flowers next summer, we must en- 
courage new growth this year. The 
way to do it is to cut out all the 
branches which have bloomed. This 
seems to be a very drastic proceed- 
ing, and it may be modified to the 
extent of leaving certain old canes 
which are still vigorous, and which 
are needed to clothe the support 
properly. But the important thing is 
to get a lot of fresh, new, juicy canes 
started at the ground, and to keep 
them growing for next year’s flowers. 

The best method is to cut the bush 
free from its support and lay it out 
on the ground where the undesired 
wood may be observed and removed. 
The chosen branches should then be 
firmly tied to the support, continuing 


to tie them as they grow to prevent 
their whipping about in summer 


storms and slashing each other with 
their thorns and injuring tender stems. 
THE ROSE GARDEN 

After the late June bloom is over, 
make sure that the withered flowers 


and seed-pods are removed from a 
Hybrid Tea Roses and Hybrid Pe 
petuals. Do not be afraid to cut tl 
stems long, but leave one or tw 
leaves of each stem on the plant t 
produce new flowers. The weekly « 
fortnightly stimulation, begun in lat 
May or early June, may be continue 
until the middle of the month, bi 
it is not wise to give heavy ext 
feeding to roses after that time. It 
too likely to force a heavy, succulet 
late autumn growth which will t 
winterkilled. 

Bugs and diseases must be col 
tinually fought. The law for this wi 
laid down in May. Spray or dust tl 
roses regularly at intervals of te 
days, or a week. Do not omit a sing 
treatment or disaster may follow. Tl 
commercially prepared sprays recon 
mended for black spot are efficient 
used often enough, but the most e 
fective material is a finely divide 
sulphur dust sold in seed stores an 


‘by nursery firms. Apply it befo: 


rains, if you can tell when it is goir 
to rain, but never in the hot sunshin 
or when the foliage is wet with de 
or rain. 


. SEED COLLECTING 


One of the pleasant duties of Jul 
is to collect the seed of pet plants f¢ 
increasing your own stock, or to giv 
away. Always save seed from marke 
plants only. Before the Delphiniun 
have finished blooming, mark the fir 
est spikes for seed. Try marking onl 
three spikes in the whole garden. | 
you have less than a dozen plant 
mark only one. This makes a nice jol 
The waverings and the balancing 
the choosing and the rejecting, picl 
ing this spike for its length, that fc 
its compactness, another for its colo 
still another for the size of the floy 
ers, and then discarding all but thre 
of them, calls for the highest jud; 
ment and taste the gardener possesse 
The same is true of Columbine 
Choose plants with colors you lik 
discard all crooked or short-spurre 
types, also look out for and avoi 
those with flat corollas (the be: 
flowers have corollas perpendicular t 
the sepals or slightly flaring). Durin 


* July, mark the best flower of you 


Regal Lilies for seed. Observe ho’ 
they vary in width of petal, presenc 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Modern American Industrial Design 
(Continued from page 31) 


PHOTO BY TONY VON HORN 


In this modernistic dining room the table of dull chromium with mirror top 
was designed by Donald Deskey, the vases by Archipenki, the metal flowers 
by Robert Locher, and the chairs with chromium plate frame and heavy 
black leather seats are from Vertheim, Courtesy Frances T. Miller, Inc. 


The Garden in July 


(Continued from page 86) 


- absence of the disfiguring purple 
1 the outside, the amount of frilling 
ong the edges of the perianth seg- 
ents, the number of blooms to a 
lant, and so on. 

Except for special plants like these 
entioned, it rarely pays to save seed. 

is much better to buy it from 

yecialists who know how to select 
id care for it. But in each garden 
ere should be some special treasure, 

it is only a strain of petunias or 
arigolds, that should be selected and 
2pt pure by the master or mistress. 
his is a stamp of the established 
iden giving it continuity and a per- 
ynality. 
RANSPLANTING AND PLANTING 
Annuals not in place by the first 
f July have small chance of making 
90d growth and bloom this season. 
ut emergencies will happen, and 
ere should be no hesitancy about 
lling vacancies with hopeful potted 
nnuals of which a reserve supply 
10uld be kept in the cold-frames or 
i a secluded part of the garden. 

If the German Iris were neglected 
1 the rush of June, make sure of 
1em now. Dig them, divide them, re- 
*t them, plant new ones. This can 
e done any time from mid-June to 
eptember, but the earlier it is done 
1e better. Check over all Iris plant- 
igs to discover the borer, and if 
yund, destroy him as directed last 
lonth. This is a serious pest, and 
lany Iris plantings have been de- 
royed by it. 

Get ready to move or thin the 
fadonna Lilies which have become 
90 thick. This can be done any time 
fter they have bloomed until the 
»ps have died down. They will have 
isappeared by the early weeks of 
ugust if seed pods were not allowed 
9 form, and it is better not to permit 


this, because the seeds are no good 
anyway. It takes much too long for 
them to come up. Even the most pa- 
tient gardener will do better by rais- 
ing Madonnas from bulb scales or 
offsets. 

July is also a good time to move 
Oriental Poppies if it has to be done. 
Wait until the tops are dead and then 
dig for them. It is bad business to 
move these plants because of the 
heritage of root suckers that follow 
where the old plants were, with the 
result that Oriental Poppies quickly 
become weeds in gardens where they 
are frequently moved. 

Be sure the orders for Peonies, 
Tulips, and Narcissus are sent off be- 
fore the end of this month. Narcissus 
ought to be planted in August, but it is 
rare that they can be obtained by then. 


CULTIVATION AND WATERING 

The great July trouble throughout 
most of the country is drought. Con- 
stant action with the hoe and rake 
will obviate the necessity for water- 
ing to a large extent, but if several 
weeks pass without adequate rainfall, 
watering must be resorted to for 
annuals, Dahlias, Gladiolus, and Roses 
particularly. When watering, be sure 
to make a thorough job of it. If set 
automatic sprinklers are used, let 
them stand an hour or two hours in 
one place. If the hose is used, allow 
it to run upon the ground without a 
nozzle until the water soaks down a 
foot or more. If only the watering 


can is available, God have mercy on | 


your back! 

But mostly, July is a lazy month, 
a respite between the feverish rush 
of June and the blazing conflagration 
of August annuals. Take it easy—go 
to the seashore or the mountains, 
buy a book and read it, or, better 
still, sleep, 


THE 


AviBASSADOR 
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For a day, month or year, a distinguished 
metropolitan residence, conveniently located 


at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


A 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


JOHN F, SANDERSON, Manager 
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Sometimes 
WE are 
surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
tange a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘“‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner...and his wife was 


really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 


guest wants. 


Extra service at these2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United... .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
BRATILE, WASH: adeiee t's stesso ss The Olympic 
WORCESTER S MASS oo6 oye alee cla,'s The Bancroft 
PIR W ARIS Phan cactieels to cea sc The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
CRENTON ON. 32% sleis pistols e diere The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISHURG, PA, vo eis os «0 oo we x The Penn-Harris 
FURST ep: a ee orien ee The Ten Eyck 
SU RACINE Wes las cee oe eae The Onondaga 
BOCHEOAER, MGW. cee mains sais neck The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. .......00250- The Niagara 
to Ee Fy eT ree Se ms eg The Lawrence 
PERG OOO ooo 6S ch kedien. tees The Portage 
PLINE MACE wns are a anita ss fata The Durant 
RAED CITT MOS cates soa co - The President 
BUCA, ARIA. oo oi: oh ee El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ..........00. The Roosevelt 
MR ALBANS, BAe ss cise a dee The Bienville 
MOMONTO, ONT 6 << ./5 «casas The King Edward 
DIAGARA VALIS: ONT) <0 6.0 bon cs sss The Clifton 
WINTISOR: TOMT. a csc on The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I.. The Constant Spring 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 
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For catalog write 
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